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TO THE TEACHER 

The method of this book needs little, if any, explanation. 
The lessons are for the pupils, and the language is simple and 
clearly within their comprehension. Consequently, the explana- 
tion given here is only for the purpose of suggesting^ ways in 
which the composition lessons may be supplemented, when it 
seems desirable, so as to make use of the stories in the school 
readers, and the work in history, geography, nature study, agri- 
culture, etc. 

The first real composition work begins with Lesson 26. Repro- 
duction exercises similar to Lessons 26-39, Lessons 101-114 and 
Lessons 201-213 can be provided by assigning for reading and 
study stories or parts of stories in l^e regidar or supplementary 
readers, or the school histories. The teacher should always make 
it plain how the selections should be read, by suggesting what 
the pupils are to learn from their reading. See the suggestions 
at the end of Lesson 28, etc. 

In all composition work pupils should be trained to write in 
paragraphs ; but until they have completed Part I and Part II 
of this book, the paragraph divisions should be suggested to 
them. By skillful questioning, the pupils may be led to see 
where the first part of the story ends and where the next part 
begins, and so gradually acquire the power to paragraph for 
themselves. 

No attempt should be made to have pupils make outlines until 
a large amount of paragraph work has been done, and even then 
each lesson in outlining should be prefaced by a carefully planned 
oral exercise. Very little oral work is given in this book, and 
it is the most important work of the teacher to supply this. Oral 
work that is printed in a book that is placed in the hands of 
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iv TO THE TEACHER 

the pupils will be read by them before the recitation, and so lose 
most, if not all, of its real value. Spontaneous oral work is the 
only kind that has any interest for children, and that is just 
the kind that a book cannot give. 

Only a limited amount of time should be given to composition 
work that is merely reproduction. It is the easiest of all lan- 
guage work, and consequently a good introduction to composition 
work, but in other respects it is of all kinds the least valuable. 
Exercises similar to Lessons 40-43 and Lessons 115-118, which 
are based on picture study, and exercises like Lessons 44-52, 
Lessons lld-136 and Lessons 223-229, which are based on the 
home and school life of the pupils, are the most valuable kinds 
of composition lessons. Such lessons require thought on the 
part of the child. He is called upon to tell what he knows, and 
to relate his observations and experiences. Local conditions will 
make it possible to supplement the lessons in the book by the 
study of home industries, local conditions of life and surround- 
ings ; and the teacher who gives her attention to such things as 
these will not have to go out of her way to correlate the language 
work with other branches taught in the school. 

Local conditions and experiences should also enter into the 
letter writing. For example, if the letter given in Lesson 186 
is too local for pupils living in other states, a river that is more 
familiar than the Hudson can easily be substituted. Local con- 
ditions may add to the interest of such a letter, but it is believed 
that in most cases the information required in the letter-writing 
exercises can be found in the average geography. 

In each of the three parts of this book all the lessons on repro- 
duction, all the lessons on picture study, etc., will be found 
grouped in their logical sequence, one after the other. The 
pupil is thus enabled to see the relation between what is taught 
one day and what is given for study for the next. No effort 
has been made to secure variety, as is often the case, by provid- 
ing a letter-writing exercise one day, a poem to be memorized 
the next and a lesson on picture study for the next, because 
such a plan prevents the pupil from forming proper mental 
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habits. Each topic presented should be carefully presented 
and be studied uninterruptedly until properly applied. Then, 
when further drill and review is needed, it should be presented 
between topics. Suggested places for these drills and reviews 
are the following : between Lessons 69 and 70, 76 and 77, 83 and 
84, 97 and 98, 151 and 152, 165 and 166, 172 and 173, 185 and 
186, 255 and 256, 274 and 275, 277 and 278, and 284 and 285. 

The thanks of the author are due Superintendent H. H. Chap- 
man of Coming, N. Y., Miss Amy Scheissler of the Speyer School, 
New York, and teachers in the schools of Syracuse, Hempstead 
and Glen Cove, and others, who have given valuable criticisms 
and suggestions during the preparation of this book. 

Acknowledgment is due to publishers for allowing the use 
of copyright material as follows: to Messrs. Charles Scribner's 
Sons for selections from J. G. Holland, Donald G. Mitchell and 
Eobert Louis Stevenson; to Band, McNally & Company for a 
selection from Dodge's "Elements of Continental Geography'^; 
to the G. & C. Merriam Company for permission to reproduce a 
part of a page of Webster's "International Dictionary." The 
selections from Whittier, Emerson, Taylor, Longfellow, Haw- 
thorne, Holmes, Warner, Thaxter and Lowell are used by per- 
mission of, and by special arrangement with, Houghton Miffiin 
Company, authorized publishers of their works. 
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LESSON 1 

SENTENCES 

Snow is cold. 
John has a new ball. 
An orange is round. 
The spring has come. 
The band is playing. 
The birds are singing. 

Notice that each of the above groups of words is used 
to tell something. Such groups of words are called 
sentences. 

Sometimes a traveler tells wonderful stories of the 
strange things he has seen. Sometimes a little child is 
telling about its play. Everybody is always telling 
something to somebody. And in telling their expe- 
riences, they all use sentences. 

What is said about ^naw in the first sentence ? 
What is said about John in the second sentence ? 
What is said about an orange in the third sentence ? 
What is said about ihe ifring in the next sentence ? 
What is said about the band in the next sentence ? 
What is said about the birds in the last sentence ? 

1 



2 SENTENCES 

Notice that the first word of each sentence beg;ins 
with a capital letter. 

Notice also that each sentence is followed by a period. 

Write a sentence to teU something about each of the 
following: — 

hat dog tree boat sled 

table letter pencil chair house 

LESSON 2 

S£NT£NC£S 

Have you a book ? 
What is your name ? 
Where are the birds going ? 
Will you show me the flowers ? 

Notice that each of the above groups of words is used 
to ask a question. Such groups of words are also called 
sentences. 

About what is a question asked in the first sentence ? 

About what is a question asked in each of the other 
sentences ? 

Notice that the first word of each sentence b^^s with 
a capital letter. 

Notice that each is followed by an interrogation point. 

Write a sentence to ask a question about each of the 
following: — 



dog 


brother 


knife 


bicycle 


sled 


hat 


rabbit 


apple 


car 


watch 



SENTENCES. — THE COMMA 3 

LESSON 3 
DECIiARATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES 

A sentence that is used to tell something is a de- 
clarative sentence. 

A sentence that is used to ask a question is an inter- 
rogative sentence. 

Which of the folloioiiig sentences are declarative? 
Which are interrogative? 

1. Have you a box ? 

2. What time is it ? 

3. Lemons are yellow. 

4. She has no brothers. 

5. Do you like to walk ? 

6. We have a hard lesson. 

7. This tree has red apples. 

8. Which tree has green apples ? 

9. Does Mary live on this street ? 

10. The roses are covered with dew. 

11. Will you let me have some apples ? 

12. How many months are there in a year ? 

Write six declarative sentences and six interrogative 
sentences. 

LESSON 4 

THE COMMA: QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Have you a pencil ? 
No, I left mine at home. 

Can you ride a bicycle ? 

Yes, I ride my bicycle to school. 
2 



4 THE COMMA: WORDS USED TO ADDRESS 

Have you any brothers ? 

No, I have no brothers or sisters. 

Each of the above sentences is a question, or an 
answer to a question. Notice that when yes or no is 
used in an answer, it is separated from the rest of the 
sentence by a comma. 

Write three interrogative sentences that can be an- 
swered by yes or no. Then, using yes or rio in a sen- 
tence, write an answer to each. 

Copy the following interrogative sentences andy using 
yes or no in a sentence^ write an answer to each : — 

1. Have you any pencils? 

2. Are you ready to go ? 

3. Is this the only road to the lake ? 

4. Did you ever go on a journey ? 

5. Does school open early ? 

6. Will you bring some fruit to-morrow ? 

7. Do you like apples ? 

8. Are you fond of flowers ? 

LESSON 5 

THE COMMA: WORDS US£I> TO APDBESS 

Mary^ have you a book ? 
Yes, John^ I am ready. 
Where are you going, James f 
WilliaTn^ you may take the book. 

Notice that in each of the above sentences the name 
of the person spoken to, or addressed, is separated from 
the rest of the sentence by a comma or conunas. 



CAPITAL LETTERS: NAMES OF PERSONS 5 

In the following sentences select each word used as the 
name of the person or thing that is addressed : — 

1. Fred, do not lose your sled. 

2. Where do you live, Charles ? 

3. Little fly, look out for the spider. 

4. No, James, I cannot go with you. 

5. Come, sister, I am ready to go. 

6. Will you lend me your knife, George ? 

7. Ruth, please take this message. 

8. Yes, Will, I shall go with you. 

9. Are you going home, Anna ? 
10. Come, doggie, and take a walk. 

Write ten sentences, each of which contains the name 
of a person or thing that is addressed. Be careful to 
use commas wherever necessary. 

LESSON 6 

CAPITAL L.£TTEBS: NAMES OF PERSONS 

John Smith Henry Ward Beecher 

John Greenleaf Whittier Charles Dudley Warner 

Read the names at the beginning of this lesson, and 
notice that each name of a person begins with a capital 
letter. 

A person's last name is the name of the family of 
which he or she is a member. The other name, or 
names, are given in infancy, and are called given names. 

Write your full name. 

Write the full names of ten pupils in your class. 

Write the full names of twelve persons whom you 
know. 



6 CAPITAL LETTERS: INITIALS 

LESSON 7 
CAPITAL LETTERS: INITIALS 

* 

J. Smith H. W. Beecher 

J. G. Whittier C. D. Warner 

The names at the beginning of the last lesson appear 
again in this lesson, but with initials in place of the 
given names. 

An initial is the first letter of a word. 

Notice that when the initials of a person's name are 
written they are capital letters, and are followed by 
periods. 

Write the folloioing with initials for all given naines : — 

William White James Russell Lowell 

James Jay Smith Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

Grover Cleveland Daniel Webster 

Frank Wells Dyer Edward Tower Hall 

James Call Roberts Sarah Ann Sells 

Maud Lee Boyd Andrew Frederick House 

Write the following with initials for all middle names : — 

Jennie Lee Newton James Myer Ball 

William Clark Byer Laura Margery Flint 

Lester Wright Smith Charles John Jennings 

Samuel Rose Day Mary Long Doyle 

Orville Barr Jennings Harold Joseph Black 

Rosana May Cross Myles Dean Benjamin 

Write the full names of twelve persons you know, and 
then rewrite them, using initials for all given names. 
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LESSON 8 . 

CAPITAL LETTERS: TITLES OF ADDRESS 

Mr. Charles Hall 
Miss Rose Miller 
Mrs. George Gibbs 

Mr.j Miss and Mrs,, which are used before the names 
given above, are called titles of address. 

They are used in speaking to, or addressing, persons. 

Mr. is used before a man's name. 

Miss is used before an unmarried woman's name. 

Mrs, J followed by her husband's name, is. used as the 
name of a wife. 

Examples:. Mrs. John Jones 

Mrs. William H. Small 
Mrs. Charles Light Towne 

Sometimes Master is used before a boy's name. 

Examples: Master Robbie Long 

Master James Ryan 

Notice from the above that Mr. and Mrs. is each 
followed by a period. 

Write with titles of address the names of five men. 

Write with titles of address the names of five unmar- 
ried women. 

Write with titles of address the names of five married 
women. 

Write with titles of address the names of three boys. 



8 CAPITAL LETTERS: TITLES OF OFFICE OR HONOR 

LESSON 9 

CAPITAL LETTERS: TITIiES OF OFFICE OB 

HONOR 

Notice in the last lesson that a title of address always 
begins with a capital letter. See also the following : — 

Captain John Smith President Taft 

King Edward Honorable Grover Cleveland 

Notice in each of the above names that a title of office 
or honor applied to a definite person b^^s with a 
capital letter. 

See the following sentences : — 

» 

The story was about King Midas. 
Midas was a very rich king. 

The boat was owned by Captain Hull. 
Mr. Hull was a good captain. 

As used in the first sentence of each of the above 
groups, the title of ofl&ce or honor is applied to a defi- 
nite person, but as used in the second sentence of each 
group, the title of ojfice or honor is not applied to a 
definite person. 

When a title of ofl&ce or honor is applied to a defi- 
nite person, it usually is placed just before the person's 
name. 

Following the models given above, write a sentence in 
which each of the following titles of office or honor is ap- 
plied to a definite person, and then write a sentence 
in which each does not apply to a definite person: — 
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governor mayor president 

senator colonel king 

captain general assemblyman 

judge superintendent doctor 



LESSON 10 

CAPITAL. LETTERS: NAMES OF DEITY 

God is King of all the earth. 
Christ was born in Bethlehem. 
Sing unto the Lord a new song. 
The Lord^ He is good. 

Names like the above, which refer to God, or the 
Deity, shotild each b^^ with a capital letter. 

Give the reason for the use of each capital letter in the 
following sentences : — 

1. The people shouted, " God save King Richard ! " 

2. He signs his name J. O. Howard. 

3. God made the country and man made the town. 

4. Let all people praise the Lord. 

5. Mary Ellen Titus is her name. 

6. The people were saved by Captain Smith. 

7. Where does the mayor live ? 

8. Horace, you may go with me. 

9. This is Mrs. John T. Francis. 

10. Mr. and Miss are titles of address. 

Write five sentences to illustrate five different uses of 
capital letters. 



10 CAPITAL LETTERS: NAMES OF PLACES 

LESSON 11 

CAPITAIi liETTEBS: NAMES OF PLAGES 

Niagara Falls Ohio 

Buffalo New Orleans 

Rocky Mountains England 

Notice from the above that the name of a place begins 
with a capital letter. 

When the name of a place consists of more than one 
word, each word begins with a capital letter. 

Write the names of five cities. 
Write the names of five rivers. 
Write the names of five comitries. 
Write the names of three oceans. 
Write the names of three moimtaina 

LESSON 12 

CAPITAL LETTERS : POETRY AND NAMES OF THE 

MONTHS 

January brings the snow, 
Makes our feet and fingers glow. 

February brings the rain, 
Thaws the frozen lake again. 

March brings breezes loud and shrill, 
Stirs the dancing daffodil. 

April brings the primrose sweet, 
Scatters daisies at our feet. 
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May brings flocks of pretty lambs, 
Skipping by their fleecy dams. 

June brings tulips, lilies, roses. 

Fills the children's hands with posies. 

Hot July brings cooling showers. 
Apricots and gillyflowers. 

August brings the sheaves of com. 
Then the harvest home is borne. 

Warm September brings the fruit. 
Sportsmen then begin to shoot. 

Fresh October brings the pheasant, 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant. 

Dull November brings the blast, 
Then the leaves are whirling fast. 

Chill December brings the sleet, 
Blazing fire and Christmas treat. 

— Sara Coleridge. 

Notice in the above poem that the first word of every 
line begins with a capital letter. 

Notice also that the name of each month begins with 
a capital letter. 

Without looking at the poem, write the names of the 
months in order. 
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LESSON 13 
CAPITAIi L.£TTEBS: POETRY 

Copy the following poem, being careful to commence 
each line with a capital letter,. Notice that soms of the 
lines begin farther from the margin than the others. 

THE WIND 

I saw you toss the kites on high, 
And blow the birds about the sky, 
And all around I heard you pass. 
Like ladies' skirts across the grass — 

O wind, a-blowing all day long ; 

O wind, that sings so loud a song I 

I aaw the different things you did, 
But always you yourself you hid ; 
I felt you push, I heard you call, 
I could not see yourself at all — 

O wind, a-blowing all day long ; 

O wind, that sings so loud a song 1 

O you that are so strong and cold, 
O blower, are you young or old ? 
Are you a beast of field and tree, 
Or just a stronger child than me? 

O wind, a-blowing all day long ; 

O wind, that sings so loud a song ! 

— Robert Louis Stevenson : A Child* 8 Gkirden of Verses, 

Published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Memorize the first stanza of the above poem. 
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LESSON 14 
CAPITAL LETTERS : I AND O 

What is spoken to or addressed in the poem in 
the last lesson? 

Notice that the name of the thing addressed is sepa- 
rated from the rest of the sentence by a comma. 

Notice that the words i and o are both capital letters. 

is almost always used to introduce a word, or group 
of words, used to name the person or thing that is ad- 
dressed. See the following : — 

1 have a message for you, king. 
Give me of your bark, birch tree ! 
Take my cloak, Hiawatha! 
Thou, too, sail on, Ship of State. 

Write three sentences containing the word 0, and six 
containing the word /. 

Memorize the rest of the poem given in the last lesson. 



LESSON 15 

NAMES OF THE DAYS OF THE WEEK AND THE 
MONTHS OF THE YEAR: ABBREVIATIONS 

The fair will be held on Friday. 
The first day of the week is Sunday. 

Notice in the above sentences that the names of the 
days of the week begin with capital letters. 

Write in order the names of the days of the week. 
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Monday will be the first of the month. 
Mon. will be the first of the month. 

The above sentences are alike, except that in the sec- 
ond sentence Mon, is used in place of Monday. Man, is a 
shortened form of Monday y and is called an abbreviation. 

An abbreviation usually consists of the first part of 
a word followed by a period. 

The following are the names of the days of the week, 
with their abbreviations : — 

Sunday Sun. Thursday Thurs. 

Monday Mon. Friday Fri. 

Tuesday Tues. Saturday Sat. 

Wednesday Wed. 

The names of several of the months are also abbre- 
viated. 

January Jan. July 

February Feb. August Aug. 

March Mar. September Sept. 

April Apr. October Oct. 

May November Nov. 

June December Dec. 

May is never abbreviated. While June and July 
may be abbreviated, it is better to write the full words. 

LESSON 16 

DATES 

Whittier was born Dec. 17, 1807. 

On Oct. 12, 1492, Columbus discovered America. 

The Declaration of Independence was signed JiUy 4, 1776. 



ABBREVIATIONS 
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The sentences just given illustrate the manner in 
which dates are written. First is given the name of the 
month or its abbreviation. Then comes the number of 
the day of the month in figures, followed by a comma. 
Lastly is the year, also written in figures. 

Following the directions given above^ use in a sentence 
each of the following dates : — 



Your next birthday. 
A friend's last birthday. 
A summer holiday this year. 
A winter holiday this year. 
Last Decoration Day. 



Next Independence Day. 

Last Christmas. 

Next Christmas. 

The first day of this year. 

The last day of this year. 



LESSON 17 



ABBREVIATIONS 

The following abbreviations are commonly usedy and 
should be memorized: — 



mo. 


month 




Rev. 


Reverend 


P.O. 


Post Office 




ans. 


answer 


A.M. 


before noon 




yr. 


year 


P.M. 


afternoon 




wk. 


week 


Iv.Iv. 


Railroad 




yd. 


yard 


P.S. 


Postscript 




no. 


number 


Dr. 


Doctor 




M.D. 


Doctor of Medicine 


Co. 


Company or 


County 


doz. 


dozen 


St. 


Street or Saint 


etc. 


and the rest 


Pres. 


President 
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LESSON 18 

CONTRACTIONS 

O velvet Bee 1 you're a dusty fellow ; 
You've powdered your legs with gold. 

'Tis the last rose of summer. 

In the lines of poetry given above youWe is used for 
you are, you've is used for you Iiave, and 'Tis is used for 
It is. 

Shortened forms of words like these are called 
contractions. 

The mark used in a contraction to denote the omission 
of letters is called the apostrophe. 

Contractions are used mainly in spoken language. 
We should seldom write them; but as they are often 
found in poetry, we ought to understand them. 

The year's at the spring, 

And day's at the morn ; 

Morning's at seven ; 

The hillside's dew-pearled ; 

The lark's on the wing ; 

The snail's on the thorn : 

God's in His heaven — 

All's right with the world. 

— Browning. 

In the above poem year's is used for year is and day's 
is used for day is. What other contractions are used in 
this poem ? For what words is each used ? 

Form three contractions by combining other words 
with are. 
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Form three contractions by combining other words 
with Tiave. 

Form three contractions by combining other words 
with is. 

LESSON 19 

CONTRACTIONS 

There's a new hand at the door. 
He's ready for the fray. 

I'll wear thy colors in my cap, 
Thy picture at my heart. 

'Tis hard to part when friends are dear — 
Perhaps 'twill cost a sigh, a tear, — 

I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, 
I'm to be Queen o' the May I 

It's autumn, autumn late, 
'Twill soon be winter now. 

Explain the meaning of each contraction found in 
this lesson, and then use each in two sentences. For 
what one word is o' used ? 

LESSON 20 
CONTRACTIONS: DON'T AND DOESN'T 

Be careful in the use of dorCt DorCt means do not 
It must not be used in the place of does not 
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CONTRACTIONS 



I do not like the apples. 
You do not like the apples. 
We do not like the apples. 
They do not like the apples. 

He does not like the apples. 
She does not like the apples. 
It does not like the apples. 

Remember the forms : — 



or 
or 
or 
or 

or 
or 
or 



I don't like the apples. 
You don't like the apples. 
We don't like the apples. 
They don't like the apples. 

He doesn't like the apples. 
She doesnt like the apples. 
It doesn't like the apples. 



He doesn't. 



She doesnt. 



It doesnt. 



Write a sentence in which don't or doesn't is correctly 
used after each of the following : — 

I we Mary children 



you 
he 



we 

they 
she 



apples 
Mr. Smith 



horses 
trees 



LESSON 21 



CONTRACTIONS 



The most common kind of contraction is that like 
don't J which is formed by combining some other word 
with not 



can not 


can't 


is not 


isn't 


could not 


couldn't 


are not 


aren't 


would not 


wouldn't 


was not 


wasn't 


will not 


won't 


did not 


didn't 


has not 


hasn't 


have not 


haven't 


had not 


hadn't 


should not 


shouldn't 



Use in a sentence each of the contractions given 
above. 
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LESSON 22 
CONTRACTIONS 

Other contractions frequently used are the following: — 

I am I'm I have I've 

you are you're I will I'll 

we are we're he will he'll 

Oer^ a contraction of over^ and ne'er, a contraction of 
neDeVj are also quite common. 

Use in a sentence each of the contractions given 
above. 

Give the meaning of each contraction in the following : — 

'Twas the night before Christmas. 

O'er rough and smooth she trips along. 

I'd gladly change with thee. 

Once there was a little boy that wouldn't go to bed. 

And I'll give thee a silver pound 
To row us o'er the ferry I 

Life I we've been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather. 

Now's the day, and now's the hour ; 
See the front o' battle lower. 

LESSON 23 
CONTRACTIONS 

Write contrOjCtions for the following : — 

we have you are 

you will we are 
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THE 


HYPHEN 


are not 


I am 


could not 


she is 


is not 


I will 


have not 


can not 


has not 


does not 


had not 


do not 


it is 


would not 


it will 


we will 



Use in a sentence each contraction you have formed. 

LESSON 24 
THE HYPHEN 

There are many places in your books where a part of 
a word is placed at the end of a line, and the rest of it 
at the beginning of the next line. This is done be- 
cause a word is begun so near the end of a line that 
there is not room to finish it, and a hyphen (-) is placed 
at the end of the line, after the first part of the word, 
to show that the word is divided. 

When a word is divided in this way, care must be 
taken to see that the diyision is made between syllables. 

A syllable may consist of one letter, or several letters, 
but the letters of a syllable are all used together as one 
sound. 

When a word consists of but one syllable, it cannot 
be divided. The following are words of one syllable : — 

speak friend please 

home health watch 



QUOTATIONS 
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Notice how the following words are divided into 
syllables : — 



up-on 

in-to 

re-mem-ber 



a-gree 

mid-die 

sep-a-rate 



re-quire 

re-sem-ble 

com-plete 



Copy from one of yoiir books six words that are 
divided at the end of a line, and write each with a 
hyphen separating the two parts, as it was divided 
where used. For example, becaitse in this lesson would 
be copied as follows : be^aitse. 

Pronounce the following words to see haw they are di- 
vided and then copy them, using hyphens to divide them 
into syUahUs : — 



undo 


secure 




delay 


untie 


invent 




truly 


report 


sister 




adorn 


divide 


intend 




leader 


saddle 


admit 




until 


indent 


apply 




aware 


doing 


running 




extra 


playing 


talking 




valley 


replying 


letter 




potato 


reading 


aloud 




delicate 




LESSON 
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QUOTATIONS 





" Honesty is the best policy." 

Mary said, "I have a letter for you." 

" It is the third house from the corner," he replied. 

He answered, "Silver and gold have I none." 
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Notice that the first of the above sentences is in 
quotation marks (" "). These quotation marks show 
that the exact words of the writer or speaker are given 
or quoted. 

In the sentences that follow, only a part of each is 
in quotation marks. This shows that only a part of 
each is quoted. 

Sometimes a quotation consists of several lines. See 
the following : — 

" All the little boys and girls, 
With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 
And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls. 
Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 
The wonderful music with shouting and laughter." 

Notice that the first word of a direct quotation begins 
with a capital letter. 

Notice also that a short quotation in a sentence is 
separated from the rest of the sentence by a comma or 
commas. 

The whole or a part of each of the following sen- 
tences is taken from one of Longfelloios poems. Copy 
theiUy plam7ig quotation marks wherever necessary : — 

1. A boy's will is the wind's will. 

2. Not every blossom ripens into fruit. 

3. Each man's chimney is his golden milestone. 

4. Longfellow said Things are not what they seem. 

5. The green trees whispered low and mild, wrote Long- 
fellow. 

6. The birds sang in the branches. 
With sweet, familiar tone. 
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7. Some songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care. 

Write with quotation marks two sentences that are 
quotations, and also two that contain short quotations. 

LESSON 26 

THE PARAGRAPH 

THE SUN AND THE WIND 

The sun and the wind had a quarrel. Each said he was 
stronger than the other. They could not agree, so at last 
they set out to find some way to decide the matter. 

A traveler was hurrying along the road, and they agreed 
to test their strength by trying to take away his cloak. 

The wind had the first chance. He puifed out his cheeks 
and blew and blew ; but as he blew harder and harder, the 
traveler only clutched his cloak more tightly and held it close 
about him. 

Then the sun came from behind a cloud and shone so 
brightly that soon the traveler loosened his cloak, and began 
to walk more slowly. At last he threw oif his cloak and 
sat down to rest by the roadside. Then the wind said the 

sun was stronger than he was. — Retold pkom JEsop's Fables. 

The above selection is divided into four parts called 
paragraphs. 

A paragraph tells about one topic or one part of a story. 

Usually a paragraph consists of a group of sentences, 
but sometimes a single sentence is used as a paragraph. 

Notice that a paragraph is indicated by beginning the 
first word a little to the right of the margin of the page. 
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In the first paragraph of the selection given in this 
lesson are grouped all the sentences that tell about the 
quarrel of the Sun and the Wind. 

What does the second paragraph tell ? 

What does the third paragraph tell ? 

What does the last paragraph tell ? 

Write a sentence stating what is told in the first 
paragraph, a sentence stating what is told in the sec- 
ond paragraph, a sentence stating what is told in the 
third paragraph, and a sentence stating what is told in 
the last paragraph. 

LESSON 27 

THE ANTS AND THE GRASSHOPPER 

One summer day a grasshopper was singing and dancing 
about in the field. He seemed to be very happy. Soon he 
met some ants that were carrying grains of wheat. They 
were storing the wheat in their house so they would have 
something to eat in the winter. 

The ants told the grasshopper he ought to store up some 
grain for the winter. The grasshopper only laughed at 
them, and said he liked to dance, but he did not care to 
work. 

When winter came, the ants were snug and warm in their 
house under the ground. They had plenty of wheat to eat. 
The grasshopper had no house. He had nothing to eat. 
He came to the ants' house and asked for some wheat to 
last through the winter. The ants only laughed at the 
grasshopper and said that as he did not work in the summer, 
he could not have wheat in the winter. 

— Retold fbom ^sop's Fables. 
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Into how many paragraphs is this story divided ? 

Bead the story carefully. Then write a sentence 
stating what is told in the first paragraph, a sentence 
stating what is told in the second paragraph, and a 
sentence stating what is told in the third paragraph. 

LESSON 28 

THE BUNDLE OF STICKS 

There were several boys in a family who were always 
quarreling. They could not agree well enough to work or 
play together. When one of them started to plant corn, the 
others wished to plant wheat. When one wished to play tag, 
the others wished to play ball. Consequently, they were 
very unhappy, and their conduct caused their father a great 
deal of sorrow. 

When the father had grown very old and thought he was 
about to die, he called his sons to him. Then he gave the* 
oldest a bundle of sticks and asked him to break it. The 
son strained and strained, but he was unable to break the bun- 
dle. Then the other sons tried to break it, but it was too 
strong for them. 

At last the father untied the bundle, and gave each of the 
sons a stick. Then they were quickly broken. 

Turning to the sons, the father said: "Remember the 
lesson the bundle of sticks has taught you. Live together 
in harmony. Together you are strong, but separated you 

are weak." — Retold from ^sop^s Fables. 

Read the selection until you can tell — 

What caused the trouble in this family. 
Why the father called the sons to his side. 
What he asked them to do. • 
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Whether the sons were able to do what he asked. 
What the father did to make the task easier. 
What the sons were then able to do. 
What the father said at last to his sons. 

Rewrite the story of "The Bundle of Sticks" in one 
paragraph. Be sure to begin the first word a little to 
the right of the margin of the paper. 

LESSON 29 

THE CHIMNEY SWEEP 

Once upon a time there was a little chimney sweep, and 
his name was Tom. That is a short name, and you have 
heard it before, so you will not have much trouble in re- 
membering it. He lived in a great town in the North Coun^ 
try, where there were plenty of chimneys to sweep, and 
plenty of money for Tom to earn and his master to spend. 

He could not read nor write, and he did not care to do 
either ; and he never washed himself, for there was no water 
up the court where he lived. He had never been taught to 
say his prayers. He never had heard of God or Christ, ex- 
cept in words which you never have heard, and which it 
would have been well if he had never heard. 

He cried half his time, and he laughed the other half. 
He cried when he had to climb the dark flues, rubbing his 
poor knees and elbows raw ; and when he got soot into his 
eyes, which he did every day in the week; and when his 
master beat him, which he did every day in the week ; and 
when he had not enough to eat, which happened every day 
in the week likewise. 

And he laughed the other half of the day, when he was 
tossing half -pennies with the other boys, or playing leapfrog 
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over the posts, or bowling stones at the horses' legs as they 
trotted by, which last was excellent fun, when there was a 
wall at hand behind which to hide. 

— Charles Eikoslbt : The Water Babies, 



The above selection consists of the first four para- 
graphs of a story about a chimney sweep. 

A paragraph, as we have seen, is usually a group of 
sentences about one topic or one part of a story. 

In telling a story, only one part of it should be told in 
each paragraph, and the paragraphs should be arranged 
one after the other in the order of the story. If I am 
telling the story of Goldilocks, who wandered into the 
woods and f oimd a bears' house, I should tell in the first 
paragraph all that happened to her until she found the 
bears' house. In the next parag;raph I should tell all 
that Goldilocks did in the bears' house before she fell 
asleep on the little bear's bed. And in the last para- 
graph I should tell about the return of the bears and all 
that happened afterwards. So we must remember that 
each paragraph tells only one part of the story. 

Read the selection at the beginning of the lesson until 
you can tell — 

Who Tom was. 

Where he lived. 

Something about his appearance. 

Some things he had not been taught. 
The things that made Tom unhappy. 
The things that made him happy. 
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Notice that the first two paragraphs of the selection 
tell us mainly about Tom, and the other two tell us 
about the things he did. 

Rewrite the selection in two paragraphs. 

In the first paragraph tell all you can about Tom. 

In the other paragraph tell about the things he did. 

Notice the divisions of the outline on page 27. 

LESSON 30 

THE CHIMNEY SWEEP (Continued) 

So he and his master set out. Grimes rode the donkey in 
front, and Tom and the brushes walked behind ; out of the 
court, and up the street, past the closed window shutters and 
the winking, weary policemen, and the roofs all shining gray 
in the gray dawn. 

They passed through the pitmen's village, all shut up and 
silent now, and through the turnpike; and then they were 
out in the real country, and plodding along the black, dusty 
road, between black slag walls, with no sound but the groan- 
ing and thumping of the pit engine in the next field. But 
soon the road grew white and the ^alls likewise ; and at the 
wall's foot grew long grass and gay flowers, all drenched 
with dew ; and instead of the groaning of the pit engine, they 
heard the skylark saying his matins, high up in the air, and 
the pit bird warbling in the sedges, as he had warbled all 
night long. 

On they went, and Tom looked and looked, for he never 
had been so far into the country before, and longed to get 
over a gate, and pick buttercups, and look for birds' nests in 
the hedge, but Mr. Grimes was a man of business, and would 

not have heard of that. — Chables Einoslet : The Water Babies, 



1 
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Read the selection until you can tell — 

Who Grimes was. 
How Grimes traveled. 
How Tom traveled. 
The route of their journey. 



What Tom saw in the town. 
What he saw and heard in the pitmen's village. 
What he saw and heard out in the country. 
What he longed to do. 



Then write an account of the journey in two para- 
graphs. 

In the first paragraph tell who Grimes was, how he 
and Tom traveled and where they went. 

In the other paragraph tell what Tom saw and heard 
and what he wanted to do. 



LESSON 31 

THE CHIMNEY SWEEP iCantinued) 

How many chimneys Tom swept I cannot say; but he 
swept so many that he became quite tired, and puzzled, too, 
for they were not like the town flues to which he was accus- 
tomed, but such as you would find in old country houses, 
large and crooked chimneys, which had been altered again 
and again, till they ran one into another. At last Tom 
fairly lost his way, and coming down, as he thought, the 
right chimney, he came down the wrong one, and found him- 
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self standing on the hearthrug in a room the like of which 
he had never seen before. 

The room was all dressed in white — white window cur- 
tains, white bed curtains, white furniture, and white walls, 
with just a few lines of pink here and there. The carpet 
was all over gay little flowers, and the walls were hung with 
pictures in gilt frames, which amused Tom very much. 
There were pictures of ladies and gentlemen, and pictures of 
horses and dogs. 

The next thing he saw, and that, too, puzzled him, was a 
washing-stand, with ewers and basins, and soap, and brushes, 
and towels, and a lar^e bath full of clean water. " What a 
heap of things, all for washing," thought Tom. " She must 
be a very dirty lady to want as much scrubbing as all that. 
But she must be very cunning to put the dirt out of the way 
so well afterwards ; for I don't see a speck about the room, 
not even on the towels." — Charlbs Kingslbt: The Water Babies. 

Read the selection until you can tell — 



What kind of chimneys Tom swept. 
How he became lost. 

About the room in which Tom found himself. 

About the materials for the bath. 

The thoughts that came into Tom's mind. 



Then rewrite the selection in two paragraphs. 

In the first paragraph tell about the chimneys that 
Tom swept and how he became lost. 

In the other paragraph tell about the room and what 
he saw in it. 
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LESSON 32 



THE CHIMNEY SWEEP (^Continued) 

And then looking toward the bed, he saw that dirty lady, 
and held his breath in astonishment. , 

Under the snow-white coverlet, upon the snow-white pil- 
low, lay the most beautiful little girl that Tom had ever seen. 
Her cheeks were almost as white as the pillow, and her hair 
was like threads of gold. She might have been as old as 
Tom, or may be a year or two older ; but Tom did not think 
of that. He thought only of her delicate skin and golden 
hair, and wondered whether she was a real live person, or one 
of the wax dolls he had seen in the shops. But when he saw 
her breathe, he made up his mind that she was alive, and 
stood staring at her as if she had been an angel out of heaven. 

"No, she cannot be dirty. She never could have been 
dirty," thought Tom. And then he thought, " Are all people 
like that when they are washed ? " And he looked at his 
own wrist and tried to rub off the soot, and wondered whether 
it ever would come off. 

And looking around, he suddenly saw, standing close to 
him, a little, ugly, black, ragged figure, with bleared eyes 
and grinning white teeth. He turned on it angrily. What 
did such a little black ape want in that sweet young lady's 
room? And behold, it was himself, reflected in a great 
mirror, the like of which Tom had never seen before. 

And Tom, for the first time in his life, found out that he 
was dirty, and burst into tears with shame and anger, and 
turned to sneak up the chimney again and hide, and upset 
the fender, and threw the fire-irons down with a noise as of 
ten thousand tin kettles tied to ten thousand mad dogs' tails. 

Up jumped the little white lady in her bed, and seeing 
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Tom, screamed as shrill as any peacock. In rushed a stout 
old nurse from the next room and, seeing Tom likewise, 
made up her mind that he had come to rob, plunder, destroy 
and burn, and dashed at him, as he lay over the fender, so 
fast that she caught him by the jacket. 

But she did not hold him. Tom had been in a policeman's 
hands many a time and out of them, too, what is more ; and 
he would have been ashamed to face his friends forever if he 
had been stupid enough to be caught by an old woman. So 
he doubled under the good lady*s arms, across the room, and 
out of the window in a moment. ' 

— Charles Kingslbt: The Water Babies. 



Bead the selection until you can tell — 

' About the appearance of the sleeping little girl. 
What Tom thought when he saw her. 

What he saw in the mirror. 

Why he was ashamed to be in the room. 

How he tried to crawl up the chimney. 



About the frightened little girl. 
About the coming of the nurse. 
How Tom escaped. 



Then rewrite the selection in three paragraphs. 

In the first paragraph tell about the sleeping little girL 
In the second paragraph tell what Tom saw in the 

mirror, and what he attempted to do. 

In the last paragraph tell of his escape from the room. 
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LESSON 33 

THE SILVER SHILLING 

Once upon a time a shilling came out bright from the 
mint, and sprang up and rang out, ^^ Hurrah I now I am off 
into the world! " And into the wide world he certainly went. 

The child held him with soft, warm hands, and the miser 
clutched him in a cold, hard palm. The old man turned him 
goodness knows how many times before parting with him ; 
while careless youth rolled him lightly away. The shilling 
was of silver, and he had now been a whole year in the world, 
when one day he started on his foreign travels. He was the 
last native coin in the purse of a traveler, who was not aware 
that he had the shilling until he came across it by chance. 
" Why, here is a shilling from home," he said. " Well, he 
can make the journey with me." 

Several weeks thus passed by, and the shilling traveled far 
out into the world without knowing where he was, though 
he learned from the other coins that they were French or 
Italian. One day they said they were in such and such a 
place, and another that they had reached such and such a 
town ; but the shilling was in the purse, and could see noth- 
ing of all the cities and towns through which he was travel- 
ing. — Hans Christian Andbrsbn : Household Tales. 

Read the selection until you can tell — 

About the shilling's start in life. 
How it was treated by different people. 

How it happened to travel in foreign lands. 

Where it journeyed. 

What the shilling saw and heard. 

Rewrite the selection in two paragraphs. In the first 
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paragraph tell about the shilling and its experiences 
at home, and in the other tell about its foreign travels. 

LESSON 34 
TEE SILVER SHILLING {Continued) 

One day he noticed that the purse was not clasped, so he 
crept forward to the opening, to take a look around. He 
ought not to have done so ; but he was curious, and people 
often have to pay for that. He lost his footing and slipped 
out, and when the purse was taken out at night, the shilling 
remained in the pocket, and was sent out to the laundry with 
the clothes. There he fell upon the floor, but no one heard 
him fall, and no one saw him as he lay there. 

Next morning the clothes were carried back to the gentle- 
man, but the shilling remained behind. It was found the 
next day and put into service again, and this is the story that 
it told of its experiences- 

"' Away with him ! He's bad — no use ! ' These words 
went through and through me," said the shilling. "I knew 
that I sounded well and had been properly coined. The 
people were certainly mistaken. They could not mean me 
— but, yes, they did mean me. I was the one of whom they 
said, 'He's bad — he's no good.' 'I must get rid of that 
fellow in the dark,' said the man who received me ; and I 
was passed at night and abused in the daytime. 

"For a year and a day I thus wandered from home to 
home, and from hand to hand,-always abused, always unwel- 
come. No one trusted me, and I lost confidence in the world 
and in myself. At last, one day, I was paid to a traveler, 
who was foolish enough to accept me ; but when he wanted 
to pass me on again, I heard the same old cry, 'No use, — 
false ! ' 
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** ^ I received it as a good coin,' said the man, and he looked 
closely at me. * Why, what is this ? ' he said, smiling all over 
his face. ' That is one of the coins of my own country, — a 
good, honest shilling from home, and they call him false. 
Now, this is curious. I must keep him and take him home 

with me. — Hans Chbistian Andersen: HouseJiold Tales. 

Read the selection until you can tell — 

How the shilling escaped from the purse. 
What happened to it next. 

How it was treated when put into circulation. 
How it happened to return home. 

What were some of the things that the shilling in the 
story could do that other shillings are unable to do? 
What alone can do the things that the shilling was said 
to do ? We do not often speak of a shilling as if it 
were a person. 

When a shilling or any other lifeless thing is spoken 
of as if it were a person, the language is called figurative. 

Rewrite the selection in two paragraphs as indicated. 

LESSON 35 
THE WATER DROPS 

Memorize the following poem : — 

Some little drops of water, 

Whose home was in the sea, 
To go upon a journey 

Once happened to agree. 
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A cloud they had for a carriage, 
They drove a playful breeze, 

And over town and country 
They rode along at ease. 

But oh I they were so many, 
At last the carriage broke, 

And to the ground came tumbling 
Those frightened little folk. 

And through the moss and grasses 
They were compelled to roam, 

Until a brooklet found them, 
And carried them all home. 



LESSON 36 
THE WATER DROPS 

Read the poem given in the last lesson until you can 
tell- 
Where the water drops lived. 
What they decided to do. 
How they made the journey. 
What accident occurred. 
Where they were compelled to wander. 
How they were taken home. 

Sometimes in a poem or story things that are very 
unlike, such as a person and drops of water, are compared. 
Sometimes a cloud is spoken of as if it were a wagon. 
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Language, like this, in which very unlike things are 
compared, is called figurative. 

Is the language of the poem, " The Water Drops," 
figurative, or not ? Why ? 

To what is each of the following things compared f 

The water drops. 
The cloud. 
The breeze. 

Write in one paragraph the story of "The Water 
Drops." 

LESSON 37 

THE BAREFOOT BOY 

Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan I 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
'And thy merry whistled tunes ; ^ 

With thy red lip, redder still, 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill, 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim's jaunty grace. 

— John Gbeekleaf Whittibr. 

In the first stanza of his poem, " The Barefoot Boy," 
Whittier tells us how the barefoot boy looked. In de- 
scribing a person or object it usually is not necessary to 

tell about all the features that might be observed, but 
only those that are most noticeable. Turn back to 
the story of " The Chimney Sweep," in Lesson 29, and 
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see what things are told about the appearance of Tom. 
There are only two. See if you can find what they are. 

In Lesson 32 is given a part of the same story, and 
here the author describes a little girl. There are only 
four things that we are told about her — that she was 
little, that she was beautiful, that she had delicate white 
skin, and that her hair was golden. These are enough 
to enable us to see the little girl, who appears all the 
more white and clean by contrast with the little sweep, 
who is covered with grime and soot. 

In describing the harefoot boy, the poet tells us some 
things about the boy himself, and a few others about 
his clothes. Make a list of these things, and then in 
one paragraph describe the barefoot boy. 

LESSON 38 
THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL 

Memorize the following poem : — 

The mountain and the squirrel 

Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter " little prig " ; 

Bun replied, 

" You are doubtless very big, 

But all sorts of things and weather 

Must be taken in together 

To make up a year, 

And a sphere, 

And I think it no disgrace 

To occupy my place. 
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If I'm not so large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry. 

I'll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track. 

Talents differ, all is well and wisely put. 

If I cannot carry forests on my back, 

Neither can you crack a nut." 

— Ralph Waldo Embbson. 



LESSON 39 
THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIKBEL 

About what do you think the mountain and the 
squirrel had a quarrel? Which began the quarrel? 
Why did the mountain call the squirrel names? As 
told by the squirrel, what were some of the uses of the 
mountain ? What could the squirrel do that the moun- 
tain could not do ? 

Why did the mountain think it was better than the 
squirrel ? Which do you think would be better, to be a 
big, lifeless mountain, or a little squirrel that was alive, 
and could run about the trees on the mountain ? Which 
do you think had the better of the quarrel ? 

Is the language of the poem, '' The Barefoot Boy," 
figurative or not ? Is the language of " The Mountain 
and the Squirrel" figurative or not? If you think it 
is figm-ative, tell why. 

Rewrite in one paragraph the story of " The Moun- 
tain and the Squirrel." 
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LES80N 40 
PICTURE STUDY: FEEDING HER BIRDS 

Millet, a French painter, painted this picture. He 
called it " Feeding her Birds." Do you think that is a 
good name for it ? Why ? 

How do you think the 'people in this picture are 
related ? How many persons can you see ? What is the 
mother doing? Is it often necessary to feed children 
as large as these ? When might it be necessary to feed 
them ? Do they look as if they were ill ? 

Do you think this is the way they usually eat ? Where 
do you think they usually eat ? What do you think it 
is that is so good that it is dealt out to each child in 
that wooden spoon ? Which child is to have the first 
spoonful? Which do you think is to have the next? 
Why? What else do you see that acts as if it would 
like something to eat ? 

What has the older girl on her arm ? What kind of 
shoes do the children wear ? Do you know a country 
in which the people wear shoes of this kind ? 

Do you think the family lives in the city or the 
country ? Why ? Do all look as if they were happy ? 

Carefully study the picture, and then write in one 
paragraph the story that it tells. Be sure to tell what 
the mother, the father and the children are doing. 
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LESSON 41 
PICTURE STUDY: THE RETURN TO THE FARM 

This picture was painted by Troyon, who painted 
many pictures of things in the country. He named this 
picture " The Return to the Farm." 

Probably the cattle have been in the pasture all day 
and are returning to the bam at milking time. How 
many animals can you see ? How many kinds of ani- 
mals are there ? Do they act as if they lived peacefully 
together ? Why have some of them stopped ? 

Can you see the man who takes care of the cattle ? 
Why is it not necessary for him to drive them from the 

pasture ? 

Do the cattle act as if they were afraid the dog would 
bite them ? Does the dog act as if he liked the task he 
is trusted to perform ? If you lived on a farm, would 
you like a fine helper like this ? 

Write one paragraph, telling what you see in the 
picture. Be sure to tell about the dog and the different 
kinds of animals, and where they are going. 
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LESSON 42 
PICTURE STUDY : * ORAJ^GES AND LEMONS 

This picture was painted by Fred Morgan. He called 
it "Oranges and Lemons," after the game the children 
are playing. 

What would you call the game? In England the 
children call this game by the name given to the picture. 

Did you ever play London Bridge ? Who made the 
bridge ? How many children are playing in the picture ? 
Who are making the bridge ? How many are needed 
to play this game ? Why do you think the tall girl is 
bending over the two little ones ? 

Are there any children who are not playing London 
Bridge ? What are the others doing ? 

Why do you like the place where the children are 
playing ? Would you rather play this game there or on 
a city street ? 

Can you sing this song? 

London Bridge is falling down, 

Falling down, falling down ; / 

London Bridge is falling down, 
My fair lady. ' 

Write one paragraph, telling what you see in the 
picture. • 
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LESSON 43 
PICTURE STUDY: THE HELPIKG HAND 

This picture was painted by E. Renouf and is called 
" The Helping Hand." Why do you think that is a 
good name for it ? 

What do you think is the occupation of the man in 
the boat ? Where do you think he is going ? 

What makes the boat move ? In what other way is 
it sometimes moved ? Why can't it be made to go in 
that way now ? What do you think the boat is used for ? 

How do you think the man is related to the little girl ? 
Why do you think he likes to take her with him ? 

In what country do they wear such shoes as these 
people wear ? Where do you think they live ? 

Write one paragraph, telling what you see in the 
picture. Be sure to tell why the name was given to the 
picture, and where you think the persons in the boat are 
going. 

To the Teacher, — The following are suitable subjects for picture study, 
and are closely graded with those already studied. Pupils should be 
required to write a list of questions about each picture for their class- 
mates to answer : ** Saved," Sperling ; " Promenade on the Sea," Walden ; 
"Primary School in Brittany," Geoffroy; "Saved," Landseer; "Kettle 
Song," Hoecker ; and " Landscape and Mill," Ruysdael. 
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LESSON 44 

ANOfAIi STORIES: TRAY 

You love the old, dog Tray, and Bella loves him as well as 
you. He is a noble fellow, with shaggy hair and long ears, 
and big paws that he will put into your hand, if you ask him. 
And he never gets angry when you play with him, and turn* 
ble him over in the long grass, and pull his silken ears. 
Sometimes, to be sure^ he will open his mouth as if he would 
bite, but when he gets your hand fairly in his jaws, he will 
scarce leave the print of his teeth upon it. 

He will swim bravely, and bring :ashore the sticks you 
throw upon the water ; and when you fling a stone to tease 
him, he swims round and round, and whines, and looks sorry 
that he cannot find it. He will carry a heaping basket of 
nuts, too, in his mouth, and never spill one of them, and 
when you come to your uncle's home in the spring, after 
staying a whole winter in the town, he knows you — old 
Tray does. And he leaps upon you, and lays his paws on 
your shoulder, and licks your face, and is almost as glad to 
see you as cousin Bella herself. And when you put Bella 
on his back for a ride, he only pretends to bite her little feet; 
but he wouldn't do it for the world. Aye, Tray is a noble 

old dog. — Donald G. Mitchell : Beveries of a Bachelor. 



The above account of Tray is a description of a pet dog. 
It doesn't tell anything about other dogs, but aims to make 
us see what a fine companion this trusty old dog is. In 
an account like this it is usually not necessary to tell about 
all the features of the animal, but only those that are the 
most noticeable. Make a list of the things told about 
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Tray. What are the things you will remember about 
him? 

In telling what Tray does, notice that the general 
habits of dogs are not mentioned at all. Bear this in 
mind, and in describing a pet or other animal with 
which you are familiar do not, as a rule, tell those 
things that apply equally well to all animals of the 
same kind. People like to hear about things that are 
strange or unusual. If you have a pet lamb that breaks 
down the fence and comes into the kitchen to be fed, 
or if you have a dog that sits up to beg for something 
to eat, you should be sure to mention it; for it will 
make your account very interesting. 

Using the description of Tray as a model, write two 
paragraphs about some dog you have seen. 

In the first paragraph tell all you can about the 
appearance of the dog and whether it is kind or 
cross. 

In the other paragraph tell what the dog does. 



LESSON 45 
ANIMAL STORIES: A CAT 

Following the model given in the last lesson, write 
two paragraphs about a cat you have seen. 

In the first paragraph tell some things about the cat, 
including its name, appearance, etc. 

In the other paragraph tell what the cat does. 
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LESSON 46 ^ 

■ 

AKIMAL STOBI£S: A PET 

Write two paragraphs about a pet rabbit or other 
animal that you have seen. 

In the first paragraph tell some things about the 
animal itself. 

In the other paragraph tell what it does. 

LESSON 47 

INTERESTING THINGS AROUND US: A VEGE- 
TABLE FOOD 

What vegetable much used for food is grown near the 
place in which you live ? How is the ground prepared 
for planting this ? When is the seed planted ? How is 
it planted ? 

After how long a time does the plant come up ? How 
is it then cultivated ? 

How long does it take for the crop to mature ? When 
is it harvested ? How is it harvested ? Is it then ready 
for use as food ? If it has to be prepared for use, tell 
how this is done. 

Write in two paragraphs an accoimt of this vegetable. 

In the first paragraph tell about the preparation of 
the ground, the planting of the seed and the growth and 
the cultivation of the plants. 

In the other paragraph tell when the crop matures, 
how it is harvested and how it is prepared for use. 
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LESSON 48 
INTERESTIKG THINGS AROUND US: A HOME 

« 

MANUFACTURING PLANT 

Is there a sawmill or some other kind of manufactur- 
ing plant in or near the place where you live ? Where 
is it located? In what building, or buildings, is 
the manufacturing carried on? What furnishes the 
power for moving the machinery? Where does the 
material come from of which the articles are manu- 
factured? How is it transported to the mill or 
factory ? 

How many persons are employed there ? What arti- 
cles are manufactured ? Are these used in the place in 
which you live, or are they sent away to be used in 
other places ? 

Write in two paragraphs an account of the manufac- 
turing industry about which you told in answering the 
questions given above. 

In the first paragraph tell — 

About the location of the mill or factory. 
The buildings in which the manufacturing is carried on. 
By what power the machinery is operated. 
Of what materials the articles are made. 
How the materials are transported to the manufacturing 
plant. 

In the second paragraph tell — 

How many persons are employed in the industry. 
What articles are manufactured. 
Where they are used. 
5 
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LESSON 49 

INTERESTING THINGS AROUND US: STORES 
THAT SEIiL ARTICLES OF FOOD 

In what stores or shops are articles of food sold in 
the place in which you live ? What are some of the 
articles sold in each ? Are any of these produced not 
far from your home ? Make one list of the articles pro- 
duced near your home, and another list of the articles 
that come from other places. 

When you have completed your list, write two para- 
graphs about the kinds of food that are sold in the 
stores in the place where you live. In the first para- 
graph tell about the different kinds of food that come 
from places near your home, and in the other tell about 
the articles that come from other places. 

LESSON 50 

INTERESTING THINGS AROUND US: SOME 

WAYS OF TRAVELING 

What ways of traveling are there for people in the 
place in which you live ? Why are different methods 
of traveling used ? Which methods of traveling make 
use of the roads? Why are good roads desirable? 
How may the business of a place be injured by poor 
roads ? How may individuals be injured as a result of 
ill-kept roads ? 

How may railroads benefit a place ? How may navi- 
gable streams, lakes and canals benefit a place ? 
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Write in one paragraph an account of the ways of 
traveling in the place in which you Uve. 

LESSON 51 

INTERESTING THINGS AROUND US: KINDS OF 

BUILDINGS 

Name the different kinds of buildings, such as schools, 
stores, etc., that there are in the place in which you live. 

Of what different materials are the buildings made ? 
Where are the materials obtained? How are they 
transported ? What means are taken to preserve build- 
ings? 

Write two paragraphs about the buildings in the place 
in which you live. In the first paragraph tell about 
the uses of the different kinds of buildings you have 
mentioned. In the other paragraph tell of what ma- 
terials the buildings are made and how the materials 
are transported, etc. 

LESSON 52 

INTERESTING THINGS AROUND US: 

OCCUPATIONS 

What are some of the occupations of the people of 
the place in which you live ? Are there any occupa- 
tions like cutting ice from a pond or lake, or removing 
snow from village or city streets, that give employ- 
ment only at certain times in the year? What are 
some of the occupations of this kind? What occupa- 
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tions provide tasks that can be performed only by per- 
sons who have had special education or training ? What 
one occupation in every village and city is provided by 
the government ? 

Write one paragraph, telling about the different occu- 
pations in the place in which you live. 

LESSON 53 
PARTS OP THE SENTENCE 

Turn back to Lessons 1, 2, and 3 and read what is 
said about sentences. 

The bells are ringing. 

What is a group of words like the above called ? 
What kind ? 

The bells | are ringing. 

Of what is something said in this sentence ? 
In every sentence there is a word or group of words 
of which something is said. 

This is called the subject of the sentence. 

That of which something is said in a sentence is called 
the subject. 

Of what is something said in each of the following sen- 
tences ? — 

1. Fish swim in the water. 

2. A man is coming. 

3. The wagon is black. 

4. The wind is blowing. 

5. The grass is growing. 
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In the sentence, " The bells are ringing/' The hells is 
the subject. What is said about The hells ? In every 
sentence something is said about the subject. This is 
called the predicate of the sentence. 

That which is said of the subject of a sentence is called 
the predicate. 

State the subject and the predicate of each sentence in 
the following list : — 

1. Winds blow. 

2. Flowers blossom. 

3. Birds sing. 

4. Boys jump. 

5. Bells ring. 

6. The trees are blossoming. 

7. The old chair is red. 

8. Santa Clans comes in December. 

9. All the snow has melted. 

10. School begins at nine. 

11. The leaves are falling. 

12. An orange is round. 

Copy the above sentences and draw a line to separate 
the subject from the predicate of each. 

LESSON 54 
SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 

State the subject and the predicate of each sentence in 
the following list : — 

1. A red rose has blossomed. 

2. A cold rain was falling. 
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8. Oranges grow in Florida. 

4. Many people went on long journeys* 

5. A warm rain was falling. 

6. Some houses were very old. 

7. The old apple tree blew down. 

8. The small boy broke his whistle. 

9. The snow was melted by the noonday sun. 

10. The birds have gone away for the winter. 

11. Cold December brings the snow. 

12. Squirrels build their nests in hollow trees. 

Copy the sentences in the above list, and draw a line 
to separate the subject from the predicate of each. 

Write five declarative sentences, and draw a line to 
separate the subject from the predicate of each. 

LESSON 55 
SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 

Copy from your reader or other book fifteen declara- 
tive sentences, and draw a line to separate the subject 
from the predicate of each. 

LESSON 56 
ORDER OF THE SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 

In declarative sentences the subject usually precedes 
the predicate, but in each of the following sentences the 
predicate precedes the subject : — 

Cold was the night. 
Snowy are the fields. 
Beautiful is the rose. 
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What is the subject of each of the above sentences ? 
Rewrite the sentences, placing the subject of each before 
the predicate. 

When the predicate precedes the subject, we cannot 
indicate the subject and the predicate by merely sepa- 
rating them with a line. When the predicate of a 
sentence is written before, the subject, write a capital P 
over the predicate^ and a capital S over the subject See 

the following : — 

P S 

Green are | the meadows. 

Copy the following sentences^ and indicate as in the 
model given above the subject and the predicate of each : — 

1. A cold wind was blowing. 

2. Loudly barked the dog. 

8. There are roses in the garden. 

4. Sweetly sang the robin. 

5. There is snow on the mountains. 

6. Slowly sinks the sun. 

7. Fiercely blows the wind. 

8. Steadily falls the rain. 

9. Bravely fought the soldiers. 
10. Quickly grew the grass. 

Write five sentences in each of which the predicate 
precedes the subject. 

LESSON 57 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE IK INTERROGATIVE 

SENTENCES 

What kind of a sentence is each of the following? 
See Lesson 3. 
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Where is the box ? 

How old is John ? ' 

Where are the apples ? 

State the subject and the predicate of each of the 
above sentences. The subject and the predicate of an 
interrogative sentence may be indicated as follows : — 

P S 

Where is | the box? 

State the subject and the predicate of each of the follow- 
ing sentences^ and then copy the sentences, indicating the 
subject and the predicate of each as in the model : — 

1. Where was the fire ? 

2. Where are my books ? 

3. How large is the tree ? 

4. When was your birthday ? 

5. Are there any letters ? 

6. Is there a train ? 

7. Are there any passengers? 

8. Where is the house ? 

9. Are there many boys? 

Write six interrogative sentences, and indicate the 
subject and the predicate of each. 

LESSON 58 

NOUNS 

James 

Boston 

apple 

Each of the above words is used as the name of a 
person, a place or a thing, and is called a noun. 
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All names of persons, places and things are nouns. 

Birds I sing. 

What is the subject of the above sentence ? When 
the subject of a sentence consists of one word, that word 
is always a noun or a word used in place of a noun. 

Whether the subject of a sentence consists of one 
word, or more than one word, the principal word of it 
is always a noun or a word used in place of a noun. 

What is the noun of the subject of each of the following 
sentences ? — 

The old bear chased the hunter. 
An orange is round. 

Review Lesson 6 and Lesson 11. 

Write five names of persons. 
Write five names of places. 
Write five names of animals. 
Write five names of fruits. 
Write five names of vegetables. 
Write five names of flowers. 

LESSON 59 
NOUNS: SINGULAR AND PLURAL 

boy boys 

book books 

house houses 

How many persons is hoy used to name ? How many 
persons is hoys used to name ? 
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How many books is hook used to name ? How many 
is hooks used to name ? 

How many houses is house used to name? How 
many is houses used to name ? 

Each noun in the first of the columns at the begin- 
ning of this lesson names one person or things and each 
noun in the second column names more than one. 

A noun that is used to name one is said to be 
singular. 

A noun that is used to name more than one is said 
to be plural. 

The plural of most nouns is formed by adding 8 to the 
singular. 

Write the plural of each of the following nouns : — 



desk 


apple 


wagon horse 


flower 


orange 


plate 


nest 


pencil ship 


brother 


rabbit 


chair 


ticket 


letter broom 


daughter 


river 


glove 


paper 


envelope stair 


poem 


fence 


pigeon 


bottle 


island ocean 
LESSON 60 


garden 


orchard 



NOUNS: SINGUIiAB AND PLURAIi 

Sometimes the plural of a noun cannot be formed by 
adding s to the singular. The plurals of the follow- 
ing nouns are formed in some other way than by adding 
s to the singular, and should be memorized : — 
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mouse 


mice 




deer 


deer 


potato 


potatoes 




woman 


women 


man 


men 




tooth 


teeth 


foot 


feet 




knife 


knives 


child 


children 




leaf 


leaves 


berry 


berries 

LESSON 
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goose 


geese 



NOUNS : POSSESSIVES 

John's dog barked at me. 
Mary's book is lost. 
Joseph's home is in Boston. 

Read the above sentences. Who owns the dog? 
Whose book is spoken of in the second sentence? 
Whose home is spoken of in the last sentence ? 

What shows that John owns the dog ? What shows 
that Mary owns the book ? What shows that the home 
is Joseph's ? 

Possession or ownership is usually shown by adding 
the apostrophe (') and s to a, singular noun. 

Write the possessive form of each of the following 
nouns : — 

father uncle teacher 

sailor cousin driver 

army mother horse 

Use in a sentence the possessive form of each of the fol- 
lowing nouns : — 

dog bird friend 

scholar aunt neighbor 
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LESSON 62 

NOUNS : POSSESSIVES 

James' sled is new. 
This is Charles' book. 

Read the above sentences. Who owns the sled? 
Who owns the book ? 

What shows that James owns the sled ? What shows 
that Charles owns the book ? 

Notice in the above sentences that possession is shown 
by adding the apostrophe only to each noun. When a 
noun ends in 8, possession is usually shown in this way. 

Write the possessive form of each of the folloioing 



nouns : - 


-^ 




grass 


moss glass 


Agnes lass Thomas 


SlNGULAB 


PO88B88IYE SlNOULAB 


Plubal PossE88iyE Plubal 


dog 


dog's 


dogs dogs' 


bear 


bear's 


bears bears' 


aunt 


aunt's 


aunts aunts' 



Notice in the above that when the plural of a noun 
ends in 8^ the possessive plural is formed by adding the 
apostrophe only to the regular plural form. 

Write the plural of each of the following nouns : — 

baker 
doctor 
druggist 

Write the possessive form of the singular of each of 



soldier 


gardener 


grocer 


butcher 


blacksmith 


lawyer 


tailor 


singer 


agent 
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the above nouns ; write also the possessive form of the 
plural of each. 

LESSON 63 

PRONOUNS 

What is the subject of each of the following sen- 
tences ? 

John works at the mill. 
He works at the mill. 

The above sentences are alike except that in the 
second sentence He is used in place of the noun Johriy 
and is called a pronoun. 

A pronoun is a word used in place of a noun. 

The following forms of pronouns are commonly 

used: — 

I we he it 

you they she them 

Notice the use of the above pronouns in the follow- 
ing sentences : — 

In summer I like the country. 
Here is another task for you. 
We shall rest for a moment. 
They are soldiers in the army. 
Again he stopped at the office. 
She is a friend of the poor. 
It is an old factory. 
I asked them to go with us. 

Use in a sentence each of the pronouns given in the 
list in this lesson. 

Write six sentences in each of which a noun is used 
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as subject; and then rewrite them, using suitable pro- 
nouns as subjects. See the following : — 

John plays ball. 
He plays ball. 

LESSON 64 
PRONOUNS THAT ABE OFTEN MISUSED 

After expressions like It is. It was, etc., care must be 
taken in the use of pronouns. See the following : — 

It is J. It is he. It was t/ou. 

It is we. It is she. It was thet/. 

Substitute pronouns for the nouns of the following : — 

It was John. It was Nell and you. 

It was George and I. It was Charles and Henry. 

It is Mary. It was Anna and Fred. 

Using It is or It was, with a pronoun, write an answer 
to each of the following questions : — 

1. Who broke the vase? 6. Who is the first ? 

2. Who is at the door ? 7. Who is the other ? 

8. Who got the mail ? 8. Who were the leaders ? 

4. Who picked the flowers ? 9. Is that Julia Jones ? 

5. Who had a satchel ? 10. Was it you that called ? 

LESSON 65 

VERBS 

Birds I sing. 

What is the subject of the above sentence ? What is 
the predicate ? What is it that Birds do ? 
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The birds sing sweetly. 
The rabbits ran very fast. 

What is the subject of the first sentence above? 
What is the predicate ? What is the predicate of the 
second sentence ? 

In the predicate of the first sentence, what is the 
word that tells what the birds do ? 

What word in the predicate of the second sentence 
tells what the rabbits did ? 

Such words as sing and raUj which tell something 
about the subject of a sentence, are called verbs. 

The predicate of a sentence must always contain a 
verb. The verb is the word in the predicate that tells 
something about the subject. If the predicate contains 
only one word, that word is a verb. 

Copy each of the following sentences y vrriting a verb in 
the blank space : — 

1. The boy the ball. 

2. I a book yesterday. 

3. Mary her lesson. 

4. George — : — his bicycle. 

5. The train at the station. 

6. The boat across the lake. 

7. The dog loudly. 

8. The cock at break of day. 

9. The fire-engine down the street. 

10. The hare and the tortoise a race. 

11. Jill a pail to the well. 

12. The rain in torrents. 
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Copy the following sentences, draw a line to separate 
the subject from the predicate of each, and underscore 
the verb of each predicate : — 

1. Some blackbirds flew over the house. 

2. The carpenter built the tower. 

3. The hunter shot a large bear. 

4. The deer ran hastily to the forest. 
6. Apples grow in cool countries. 

6. The fish swam under the bridge. 

Use in sentences each of the following verbs : — 



write 


mark 


walk 


run 


send 


talk 


hurry 


shout 
LESSON 66 


carry 


bring 



VERBS: SIXGUIiAR AND PliUBAIi 

The dog barks. 
The dogs bark. 

What is the subject of each of the above sentences ? 
Notice that they are alike, except that in the first sub- 
ject the word dog is singular, and in the second subject 
it is plural. 

What is the predicate of each of the above sentences? 
Notice that the same verb is used as the predicate of 
both sentences. Notice also that the form of the verb 
is changed when used after the plural subject of the 
second sentence. 

Thus, we see that verbs, as well as nouns, may have 
different forms in the singular and the plural. 
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Supply in each blank in the following sentences the 
plural of the verb used in the sentence just before it : — 

The bird comes. 

The birds . 

The rose blossoms. 

The roses . 

An orange is sweet. 

Oranges sweet. 

James lives in Chicago. 

James and John in Chicago. 

One boy lives here. 

Two boys here. 

I am ready. 

We ready. 

The letter was at the post office. 

The letters at the post office. 

The tailor makes coats for us. 
The tailors coats for us. 

Use in sentences the singular and the plural forms of 
each of the following verbs : — 

carry send make does take lives 

LESSON 67 

HOW VERBS SHOW TIME 

James works. 
James worked. 

Notice that the verb of the first of the above sen- 
tences tells us what James is doing at the present time. 
The verb in the second sentence tells us what James 
did at some time in the past. Both verbs express the 

6 
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same action, but by changing the form of the verb a 
difference in time is shown. 

The verbs in the following sentences express action in 
present time. Copy theniy changing the verbs when nee- 
essai^, 80 they will express action in past time. See the 
following model : — 

The snow lie% on the ground. 
The snow lay on the ground. 

1. The robin lives in the orchard. 

2. The water in the river freezes in winter. 
8. The house stands at the corner. 

4. I am at school in the morning. 

6. The dogs bark at the traveler. 

6. James is calling to Fred. 

7. The day is very cold. 

8. The leaves are falling. 

9. Children like to play in the fields. 
10. I can see the mountain top. 

Use in sentences the past form of each of the follow- 
ing verbs : — 

do give make tell ask have 

LESSON 68 

THE COMMA: WORDS TS A SERIES 

Apples, pears and peaches are abundant. 
Dogs, cats, rabbits and pigeons make fine pets. 

When words like apples, pears ^ and peaches in the first 
of the above sentences are arranged one after the other 
in a sentence^ they are said to be in a series. 
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Notice in the sentences at the beginning of the lesson 
that words in a series are separated by commas. When 
the last two words in a series are connected by and^ the 
comma is generally omitted. 

Write sentences that contain a series of three or more 
of each of the following : — 

names of persons names of animals names of grain 
names of birds names of fish names of flowers 

names of states names of insects names of vegetables 

LESSON 69 

THE COMMA: WORDS IN A SERIES 

Boys walk, rim and jump. . 
Animals eat, sleep and breathe. 

In each of the above sentences verbs are used in a 
series. What are the verbs of the first sentence ? What 
are the verbs of the second ? 

Use verbs in a series to express at least three actions 
of each of the following : — 

birds ducks frogs bees 

dogs cats horses children 

farmers girls roses rabbits 

LESSON 70 

WORDS HAVING THE SAME SOUND BUT 

DIFFERENT MEANINGS 

all All the boys are skating, 
awl The shoemaker lost his awh 
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ate John ate the apple, 
eight Mary is eight years old. 

bail George held the hail of the pail, 
bale He sold the hale of cotton. 

beat In the race the tortoise heat the hare, 
beet A heet is a vegetable. 

blew The wind hlew from the sea. 
blue The sky is hlue. 

Use in two sentences each word given for study in 
this lesson. 
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WORDS HAVIXG THE SAME SOUXD BUT 

DIFFERENT MEANINGS 

bough When the hough breaks, the cradle will fall, 
bow The footman made a low how. 

by They live hy the river. 

buy They have gone to huy bread. 

dear He had a dear friend named George, 
deer The hunter shot a deer. 

dew The grass is wet with dew. 
due The train is due at ten. 

die I am afraid he will die. 

dye They dye their clothes red. 

Use in two sentences each word given for study in 
this lesson. 
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71 
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WORDS HAVING THE SAME SOUND BUT 

DIFFERENT MEANINGS 

flour Flour is made from wheat, 
flower The violet is a spring flower. 

fore The dog hurt its /ore paw. 
four The horse has/owr feet. 

hair A bear has long hair. 
hare A hare is a rabbit. 

heal The doctor tried to heal the wound, 
heel The shoe had a high heel. 

here I shall wait here. 
hear Can you hear the bell ? 

heard I heard you call. 

herd We followed a herd of buffaloes. 

Use in two sentences each word given for study in 
this lesson. 

LESSON 73 

WORDS HAVING THE SAME SOUND BUT 

DIFFERENT MEANINGS 

him They gave him an apple, 
hymn The choir sang a hymn. 

hour It was the first hour of the day. 
our We have our vacation next week. 

hole The sheep ran through a hole in the fence, 
whole The whole school was at work. 

knead The baker will knead the bread, 
need They need help. 
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knew Mary knew the postmaster, 
new She has a new hat. 

know They know the way to the village, 
no There are no leaves on the trees. 

Use in two sentences each word given for study in 
this lesson. 

LESSON 74 

WORDS HAVING TH£ SAME SOUND BUT 

DIFFERENT MEANINGS 

made I have made a box. 

maid One little maid came late. 

mail Did you get the mailf 

male A male turkey is called a gobbler. 

meat They had meat for dinner, 
meet Sister came to meet me. 

one There is one day before Easter, 
won The tortoise won the race. 

pail Jack and Jill had a pail of water, 
pale The sick man looks pale. 

pain Toothache is a sharp pain. 
pane The ball broke a pane of glass. 

Use in two sentences each word given for study in 
this lesson. 

LESSON 75 

WORDS HAVING THE SAME SOUND BUT 

DIFFERENT MEANINGS 

pair I have a pair of rabbits, 
pare Mary can pare the potatoes, 
pear I have a yellow pear. 
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peace Peace is better than war. 
piece Johnny wants a piece of pie. 

road The road is muddy. 

rode The soldier rode a white horse. 

rowed The sailors rowed the boat. 

rose The rose is red. 

rows There are four rows of seats. 

sail The boat has a large saiL 
sale The grocer had a sale of sugar. 

scent I like the scent of roses, 
sent I have sent the letter, 
cent .A ceifvt is made of copper. 

Use in two sentences each word given for study in 
this lesson. 
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WORDS HAVING THE SAME SOUND BUT 

DIFFERENT MEANINGS 

sea A sea is a body of salt water, 
see I can see the steeple. 

seam I ripped a seam in my coat, 
seem They seem to be in a hurry. 

some I have some good books. 

sum The sum is the result obtained by adding. 

son James is the oldest son. 
sun The sun rises at five. 

stake He tied his horse to a stake, 
steak We had steak for breakfast. 
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SO There is so much to do that I cannot finish it. 
sow Farmers sow oats in the springtime, 
sew Mary can sew and knit. 

to This road leads to the station. 

too There are too many letters to carry. 

two Joseph has two books. 

Use in two sentences each word given for study in 
this lesson. 

LESSON 77 

WORDS WRONGIiY USED FOR EACH OTHER 

like I like the picture. 

love The children love their mother. 

Like may be used to show one's fondness for some 
object, or one's friendship for a person. Love may be 
used to show a strong attachment or affection that 
one person has for another. Love also may be used to 
express such feelings as love of God, love of home, love 
of truth, or love of country. 

Write five sentences in which likey and five in which 
love^ are properly used. 

may May I take your book? 
can Can you ride a bicycle ? 

May is generally used to show permission or oppor- 
tunity. Can shows power or possibility. When I say, 
^' May I take your book ? " I mean, " Will you permit 
me to have it? " When I say, " Can you ride a bicycle?" 
I mean, " Are you able to ride a bicycle ? " 
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Write five questions in which mayy and five in which 
can are properly used. 

Write three declarative sentences in which may^ and 
three in which can are properly used. 



LESSON 78 

WOBDS WBONGLY USED FOB EACH OTHEB 

guess You may guesB three times, 
think I think I shall go to-morrow. 

A guess is an opinion given at random. To think 
means to have a reason for your belief. When I say, 
" I think I shall go to-morrow," I mean that I have a 
reason for thinking I shall go. Gruess is properly used 
in the following sentence : I guess there are twenty 
pears in a peck. 

Write five sentences in which guess, and five in which 
thinkj are properly used. 

got Jack and Jill got a pail of water, 

have I have a new knife. 

Got shows effort in obtaining something. When one 
says, " I got something," it shows possession of some- 
thing for which effort was made. Have merely shows 
the possession of something. Of tasks completed, I 
can say, " I have gotten the flowers," or, '' I have got 
the flowers," but have gotten is a better form to use. 

Write five sentences in which gotj and five in which 
havCj are properly used. 
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LESSON 79 

WORDS WRONGIiT USED FOR EACH OTHER 

funny We all laughed at Uncle Will's funny story, 
strange The captain has seen many %trange lands. 

Things that make one laugh are funny ^ and things 
to which we are unaccustomed are strange. 

Write five sentences in which ^wny, and five in which 
strange, are properly used. 

awful The eruption of the volcano was awful. 
very This is a very good apple. 

Anything that fills one with awe, terror or rever- 
ence is awful. Very usually means in a greater or a 
less degree. When I say, " The tower is tall," I give an 
idea of the' height of the tower ; but when I say, " The 
tower is very tall," I have added to the idea of its height. ' 

Write five sentences in which awfuly and five in which 
very' Sire properly used. 

LESSON 80 

WORDS WRONGLY USED FOR EACH OTHER 

teach I shall teach you to swim, 
learn I must learn this lesson. 

To teach means to instruct, or to help another to learn. 
To learn means to acquire knowledge by study or by 
one's own effort. A person may teach another, but each 
must learn for himself. 
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Write five sentences in which teachj and five in which 
leamj are properly used. 

mad The noise almost drove him mad. 

angry The teacher was angry with the disobedient boy. 

Mad means insane or crazy, and should never be used 
for angry y which means greatly displeased. 

Write three sentences in which mady and two in which 
angry y are properly used. 
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WOBDS WBONGLY USED FOR EACH OTHER 

wish I wish it would snow. 

want The general want% four more soldiers. 

To wish means to express a desire for something. To 
xoant anything means to be without or to need it. 

Write five sentences in which wishy and five in which 
wanty are properly used. 

well The musician sings well. 
good The song was good. 

Well means in a proper manner, and tells about some 
action. Good means good in quality, and tells about 
some person, object or thing. 

Write five sentences in which welly and five in which 
goody are properly used. 
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LESSON 82 

WOBDS WBONGLY USEO FOB EACH OTHEB 

most Mo%t people like siunmer. 
almost I am almost readv. 

Most means the greatest in number or quantity. 
Almost means nearly. 

Write five sentences in which most^ and five in which 
cdmosty are properly used. 

leave I must leave on the next train, 
leave I give you leave to snowball me. 
lief I would as lief stay at home. 

Leave, as used in the first sentence, means to part 
from. Leave, as used in the second sentence, means per- 
mission. Lief always follows as, and means willingly. 

Write five sentences in which each of the above words 
is properly used. 

LESSON 83 

A OR AN 

A pear grew on a tree. 
An apple is round. 

Notice in the above sentences that an is used before 
a word beginning with a vowel sound. The vowels are 
a, e, i, and u. 

m 

When a word begins with silent h, it is pronounced 
just the same as it would be if the h were omitted, and 
an instead of a is used before it. 
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He is an honorable man. 
Spearmint is an herb. 

A is used before a word beginning with a consonant 
sound. All the letters that are not vowels are con- 
sonants. Make a list of the consonants. 

Use in a sentence each of the following ivords preceded 
by an or a ; — 



honest 


eagle island honor 


avenue 


orange 


humble hour arrow 
LESSON 84 


heir 



LETTER WRITING 

COOPERSTOWN, N.Y., 

Jan. 1, 1910. 

Dear Uncle John, 

Thank you very much for the diary that you sent me 
for Christmas. I shall write in it every day this year, and 
will let you read it when you come to visit us next summer. 

I have made a New Year's resolve to study harder this 
year, but Papa says I also must exercise every day, so that I 
may be strong and have good health. You know I was sick 
last spring, and had to stay at home for three weeks. Cousin 
Nell is visiting us, and we intend to go coasting every day 
while the snow lasts. 

Thanking you again for remembering me, I will close my 
letter and take it to the post office. I wish Aunt Mary and 
you a Happy New Year. 

Your loving niece, 

Edith. 
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Copy the above letter. Be careful to arrange it so 
that the heading ( Cooperstoimiy N. Y,y and the date) is 
written in the upper right-hand comer, at least an inch 
below the edge of the paper. Indent each paragraph, 
and begin and end the other lines so as to leave a mar- 
gin of at least half an inch on both edges of the paper. 

LESSON 85 
LETTER WRITING: THE HEADING 

The name of the place where a letter is written and 
the date should be written in the upper right-hand comer* 
of the page. These make the heading of the letter. 

When a letter is written in a city or large town, the 
name of the street and the number of the house are 
written in the heading. When the name of the place 
is short, the whole heading may be written on one line. 
If the heading occupies more than one line, each line 
should begin a little farther to the right than the one 
before it, and unless there is a great difference in the 
length of the lines, each should end a little farther to 
the right than the one before it. A comma should be 
placed at the end of each line of the heading except the 
last, which should be followed by a period. 

See the following : — 

10 Getty Square, Potsdam, N.Y., 

Yonkers, N.Y., Dec. 12, 1909. 

Aug. 28, 1909. 

24 Lake St., Toledo, O., 
Walton, N.Y., Oct. 4, 1909. July 4, 1909. 
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Copy the following^ arranging them so as to form suit- 
able headings for letters : — 

32 North Ave., Bridgeport, Conn., Apr. 8, 1910. 

Bloomfield, N. J., Mar. 11, 1910. 

Highland FaUs, N.Y., Nov. 30, 1909. 

60 South St., Morristown, N. J., Aug. 28, 1909. 

20 Palisades Ave., Englewood, N. J., Sept. 1, 1909. 

Write a suitable heading for a letter written at your 
own home and another for a letter written at school. 

LESSON 86 
LETTER WRITING : PARAGRAPHS 

Who wrote the letter given in Lesson 84 ? 

To whom did she write it ? 

Why did she write it ? 

Notice that the letter is divided into paragraphs. 
What does the writer tell about in the first paragraph ? 
What in the second ? What in the third ? 

Write a letter similar to the model, in which you 
thank your cousin for a Christmas present he has sent 
you. Also tell him about other gifts you received. 

LESSON 87 

LETTER WRITING: OPENING AND CLOSING 

PHRASES 

In a letter to a friend or a member of one's own 
family, an opening phrase like one of the following 
might be used : — . 
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Dear Mother, My dear William, 

My dear Cousin, Dear Sarah, 

A suitable closing phrase for such a letter would be 
one of the following : — 

Lovingly yours, Your loving cousin, 

Frank. John White. 

Your true friend. Sincerely yours, 

Elizabeth. Charles Wheeler. 

Write a letter inviting a friend to visit you. In your 
letter tell what you expect to do to entertain your 
visitor. Do not have more than three paragraphs. Be 
careful to use appropriate heading j opening phrase and 
closing phrase. 

LESSON 88 
LETTER WRITING: THE ENVELOPE 



JO iTUuyn JZ. 
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JiA/rvaAtcnri 

%.y. 



The above models illustrate the manner in which an 
envelope is addressed. 

Notice that no marks of punctuation are used on the 

envelope at the end of a line, except when a period is 

needed after an abbreviation. 

Unless the address requires many lines, the first line 
of the address should be placed at or below the middle 
of the envelope. Each of the other lines should begin 
a little farther to the. right than the preceding one. 

Draw five oblongs five inches long and three inches wide 
to represent envelopes^ and in them write the following 
addresses : — 

Mrs. Joseph Andrews, Waterville, N.Y. 

Mr. Frederick L. King, 41 High St., Oneonta, N.Y. 

Miss Clara Towers, 30 Grove St., Concord, N.H. 

Mr. Thomas J. Dean, Huntington, N.Y. 

Mra. L. C. Bell, Rutherford, N.J. 

7 
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LESSON 89 

BUSINESS liETTEBS: OBDEBS 

100 Broadway, New York, 
Feb. 4, 1910. 

Mr. Paul Stout, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dear Sir: 

Please send me by Adams Express one pair of club skates, 
size 9. Inclosed you will find a money order for two dollars 
($2), which is the price in your catalogue. 

Respectfully yours, 

Samuel Brown. 

The above model illustrates a common form of busi- 
ness letter. Notice that the name and address of the 
person to whom the letter is written are placed in the 
upper left-hand corner, before the opening phrase. 
This is the same as the address for the envelope, ex- 
cept that on the envelope Mich, would usually be 
written on a separate line, and the commas would be 
omitted. 

Notice that the opening phrase and the closing phrase 
of a business letter are less familiar than those of 
letters between friends. 

Following the model, write a letter ordering a bi- 
cycle from the Forge Manufacturing Co. of Hartford, 
Conn. 

Draw an oblong as already directed, and in it write 
the address for the envelope of the letter you have 
written. 
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LESSON 90 
BUSINESS LETTERS 

Write a letter, ordering a book you would like to 
jLiave from the Home Library Co., whose address is 146 
Broadway, New York. 

Draw an oblong as already directed, and in it write 
the address for the envelope of the letter you have 
written. 

LESSON 91 
BUSINESS LETTERS 

Write a letter, ordering a school book. Look on the 
title-page of one of your books to find the name and 
address of the publisher. 

Draw an oblong as already directed, and in this write 
the address for the envelope. 

LESSON 92 
BUSINESS LETTERS 

Write a letter to your grocer, ordering a package of 
cereal, some sugar, some flour, and some oranges. Do 
you know in what quantities each of these is commonly 
sold ? If you do not know, ask your parents or a grocer 
with whom you are acquainted. When an order con- 
tains a number of items, the following form may be 
used : — 
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217 West 128th St. 
Apr. 2, 1910. 

Messrs. Rose and Thompson, 

702 Broadway, New York. 

Dear Sirs: 

Please send us the following groceries : 
5 lb. granulated sugar 
2 doz. lemons 
1 doz. eggs 



3 cans corn 



Respectfully yours, 

James Moore. 



LESSON 93 

BUSINESS LETTERS 



Write a letter to the butcher, ordering such things as 
you would need from him for a Christmas dinner. 

Draw an oblong as already directed, and in it write 
the address for the envelope. 



LESSON 94 
BUSINESS LETTERS 



Write a letter to the baker, ordering such things as 
you would need from him for a party to twenty of your 
friends on May Day. 

Draw an oblong as already directed, and in it write 
the address for the envelope. 
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LESSON 95 
BUSINESS LETTERS 

Write a letter to the fruit dealer, ordering fruit and 
nuts for a New Year's party. 

Draw an oblong as already directed, and in it write the 
address for the envelope. 

LESSON 96 
BUSINESS LETTERS 

Write a letter, ordering fruit and vegetables for a 
Fourth of July dinner. 

Draw an oblong as already directed, and it in write the 
address for the envelope. 

LESSON 97 
BUSINESS LETTERS 

Write a letter to the dealer in meats and vegetables, 
ordering such things as you would need from him for a 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

Draw an oblong as already directed, and in it write 
the address for the envelope. 



LESSON 98 



SUMMARY OF RULES FOR THE USE 

OF THE COMMA 

1. Words inserted in a sentence should be set off by 
commas. 

Example : Yes, I think I shall go. 



88 THE USE OF THE COMMA 

2. Words used in direct address should be separated 
from the rest of the sentence by commas. 

Example : John, please shut the door. 

3. Short quotations should be separated from the 
rest of the sentence by commas. 

Example : He said, " I have come from Chicago." 

4. Words in a series should be separated by commas. 

Example: Ice, snow, hail, fog and steam are forms of 
water. 

Write three sentences to illustrate the use of each of 
these four rules for the use of the comma. 
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THE USE OF THE COMMA 

Copy the following sentences ^ placing commas wherever 
necessary : — 

1. Autumn winter spring and summer are the four 
seasons. 

2. William where do you live ? 

3. She replied "It is ten o'clock." 

4. The peddler sold needles thread and buttons. 

5. Are you ready Mary ? 

6. He said " Where does Mr. Smith live ? " 

7. June July and August are the summer months. 

8. No I do not know the way. 

9. Come on boys I am going skating. 
10. " I like the picture " replied the man. 
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11. Gold silver copper and lead are valuable minerals. 

12. John answered " Yes my sister has come home." 

13. The shoemaker sold shoes boots and rubbers. 

14. Have you a book John ? 

15. Yes I have my books pads and pencils. 

LESSON 100 

SUMMARY OF RULES FOB THE USE OF 

CAPITAL LETTERS 

1. The first word of a sentence should begin with a 
capital letter. 

Example : Honey is sweet. 

2. Names of persons and places should begin with 
capital letters. 

Example : George Washington lived in Virginia. 

3. Titles of address or honor, if applied to definite 
persons, should begin with capital letters. 

Example : Both Uncle Ben and Aunt Mary are coming 
to visit us. 

4. The words / and should be capital letters. 
Example : O mjin-in-the moon, I am looking at you. 

5. The first word of a direct quotation should begin 
with a capital letter. 

Example: He said, "Snow is frozen fog." 

6. The names of the days of the week and the months 
of the year should begin with capital letters. 

Example : Next Friday will be the last day of January. 
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7. The j&rst word of every Kne of poetry should begin 
with a capital letter. 

Example : " When all the world is young, lad, 

And all the trees are green." 

8. Names of Deity should begin with capital letters. 
Example : Man is the noblest work of God. 

Write one sentence to illustrate the use of each of the 
above rules. 



PART II 



LESSON 101 
AX GRINDING 

One cold winter morning, when I was a little boy, I was 
accosted by a smiling man with an ax on his shoulder. " My 
pretty boy," said he, " has your father a grindstone ? " " Yes, 
sir," said I. " You are a fine little fellow 1 " said he. " Will 
you let me grind my ax on it ? " 

Pleased with the compliment of " fine little fellow," " Oh, 
yes, sir," I answered. " It is down in the shop." " And will 
you, my little man," said he, as he patted me on the head, 
" get me some hot water ? " How could I refuse ? I ran, 
and soon brought a kettleful. " How old are you ? — and 
what's your name?" continued he, without waiting for a 
reply. " I'm sure you are one of the finest lads I ever saw. 
Will you turn just a few minutes for me ? " 

Tickled with flattery, like a little fool, I went to work, and 
bitterly did I rue the day. It was a new ax, and I toiled 
and tugged till I was almost tired to death. The school bell 
rang, but I could not get away. My hands were blistered, 
and the ax was not half ground yet. At length, however, it 
was sharpened, and the man turned to me and said, " Now, 
you little rascal, you've played truant ! Scud to school, or 
you'll rue it ! " 

"Alas! "thought I, "it was hard enough to turn a grind- 
stone this cold day, but now to be called a little rascal is too 
much." 

91 
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The lesson sank deep into my mind, and I often have 
thought of it since. When I see a merchant overpolite to his 
customers, begging them to accept some gift, and throwing 
his goods on the counter, I think, ^' That man has an ax to 
grind." When I see a man flattering the people, making 
great professions of attachment to liberty, when in private 
life he is a tyrant, I say to myself, " Look out, good people, 
or that fellow will set you turning grindstones." 

— Benjamin Franklin. {Adapted.) 

Read the selection until you can tell — 

When the incidents related occurred. 
About what people the story is told. 
How the man tried to gain favor with the boy. 
The three requests that he made. 

Two ways in which the boy assisted the man. 
Why the second task was so unpleasant. 
How he was rewarded. 

The lesson the boy learned from his experience. 

Rewrite the selection in three paragraphs. 

In the first paragraph teU about the man and the 
boy, what questions the man asked the boy, and how 
the boy answered them. 

In the second paragraph tell what the boy did to 
assist the man, and how he was rewarded. 

In the third paragraph tell the lesson that the boy 
learned from his experience. 

Before commencing to write, turn back to Lessons 26 
and 29, and read what is said about the paragraph. 
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LESSON 102 

THE WHISTLE 

One holiday, when I was a child, seven years old, my 
friends filled my pockets with copper pennies. I went di- 
rectly to a shop where they sold toys for children; and, 
being charmed with the sound of a whistle that I met by the 
way in the hands of another boy, I voluntarily offered the 
owner all my money for it. I then came home, and went 
whistling all over the house, much pleased with my whistle, 
but disturbing all the family. 

My brothers, sisters and cousins, understanding the bar- 
gain I had made, told me I had given f out* times as much for 
my whistle as it was worth. This put me in mind of the 
good things I might have purchased with the rest of the 
money, and my friends laughed at me so much for my folly 
that I cried with vexation. 

However, the lesson I had learned was afterward of use to 
me, and often when I was tempted to buy some unnecessary 
thing, I said to myself, " Don't give too much for the whistle." 
As I grew up, and observed the actions of men, I met many, 
very many, who gave too much for the whistle. 

When I see a miser giving up all the comforts of life, all the 
pleasure of doing good to others, all the esteem of his fellow- 
citizens and the joys of benevolent friendship for the sake of 
accumulating wealth, I always say : " Poor man, you are paying 

a great price for your whistle." — Benjamin Franklin. (Adapted.) 

Read the selection until you can tell — 

f How the boy set out to celebrate his holiday. 

1 The purchase he made and the pleasure he gained from it. 

J What caused him to repent of his bargain. 
1 The lesson his experience taught him. 
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Rewrite the selection in two paragraphs. 

In the first paragraph tell how the boy set out to 
celebrate his holiday, how much he paid for his whistle 
and the pleasure he gained from it. 

In the other paragraph tell why the boy repented of 
his bargain and the lesson he learned from his experience. 

LESSON 103 
THE SNOW IMAGE 

Accordingly, the good lady bundled up her darlings in 
woolen jackets and waddy sacks, and put comforters round 
their necks, and a pair of striped gaiters on each Uttle 
pair of legs, and worsted mittens on their hands, and gave 
them each a kiss apiece, by way of a spell to keep away 
Jack Frost. Forth sallied the two children, with a hop- 
skip-and-jump, that carried them at once into the very heart 
of a huge snowdrift. 

At last when they had frosted one another all over with 
handfuls of snow, Violet, after laughing heartily at little 
Peony's figure, was struck with a new idea. 

" You look exactly like a snow image. Peony," said she, 
" if your cheeks were not so red, and that puts me in mind I 
Let us make an image out of snow, — an image of a little 
girl, — and it shall be our sister, and she shall run about and 
play with us all winter long. Won't it be nice? " 

" Oh, yes 1 " cried Peony, as plainly as he could speak, for 
he was but a little boy. " That will be nice 1 and Mamma 
shall see it." 

" Yes," answered Violet, " Mamma shall see the new little 
girl. But she must not come into the warm parlor ; for, you 
know, our little snow-sister will not love the warmth." 
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And forthwith the children began this great business of 
making a snow image that should run about; while their 
mother, who was sitting at the window and overheard some 
of their talk, could not help smiling at the gravity with 
which they set about it. They really seemed to imagine 
that there would be no difficulty whatever in creating a live 

little girl out of snow. — Nathanibl Hawthorne. 

Carefully read the selection until you can tell — 

How the mother dressed the children and sent them out 
to play. 

'What the children decided to do. 

What made them think of doing this. 

How this snow image was to differ from other snow images. 

How the mother regarded the children's plans. 

Rewrite the selection in two paragraphs. 

In the first paragraph tell how the mother dressed the 
children and sent them out to play in the snow. 

In the other paragraph tell what snow-covered Peony 
suggested to Violet, what they decided to make and 
how their mother .regarded their plans. 

LESSON 104 

THE SNOW IMAGE {Contirmed) 

Then the mother resumed her work. Again, however, and 
again, and yet other agains, she could not help turning to the 
window to see how the children got on with their snow image. 

" What a nice playmate she will be for us all winter long ! " 
said Violet. " I hope Papa will not be afraid of her giving 
us a cold ! Shan't you love her dearly. Peony ? " 
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" Oh, yes 1 " cried Peony, " and I shall hug her, and she 
shall sit down close by me, and drink some of my warm milk I " 

" Oh, no, Peony," answered Violet, with grave wisdom. 
" That will not do at all. Warm milk will not be wholesome 
for our little snow-sister. Little snow people like her eat 
nothing but icicles." 

There was a minute or two of silence ; for Peony, whose 
short legs were never weary, had gone on a pilgrimage to 
the other side of the garden. All of a sudden, Violet cried 
out loudly and joyfully: — 

"Look here, Peony! Come quickly! A light has been 
shining on her cheek out of that rose-colored cloud, and the 
color does not go away ! Is not that beautiful? " 

" Yes, it is beau-ti-f ul," answered Peony, pronouncing the 
three syllables with deliberate accuracy. "O Violet, only 
look at her hair! It is all like gold ! " 

" Oh, certainly," said Violet, with tranquillity, as if it were 
very much a matter of course, " that color, you know, comes 
from the golden clouds, that we see up there in the sky. 
She is almost finished now. But her lips must be made very 
red, — redder than her cheeks. Perhaps, Peony, it will make 
them red if we both kiss them ! " 

Accordingly, the mother heard two little smacks, as if 
both her children were kissing the snow image on its frozen 
mouth. But, as this did not seem to make the lips quite red 
enough, Violet next proposed that the snow child should he 
invited to kiss Peony's scarlet cheek. 

" Come, little snow-sister, kiss me ! " cried Peony. 

" There ! she has kissed you," added Violet, " and now 
her lips are very red. And she blushed a little, too ! " 

" Oh, what a cold kiss ! " cried Peony. 

Just then there came a breeze of the pure west wind, 
sweeping through the garden and rattling the parlor win- 
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dows. It sounded so wintry cold, that the mother was about 
to tap on the window pane with her thimbled finger, to sum- 
mon the two children in, when they both cried: "Mammal 
Mamma I We have finished our little snow-sister, and she is 

running about the garden with us!" — Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Carefully read the selection until you can tell — 

'How the children expected to treat their little snow-sister. 
Why she might be a dangerous playmate. 
What Peony proposed to feed her. 
What Violet thought would be better. 
What made the snow image look more like a real live 
person. 

What the children did to make her look still more life-like. 
Why the mother did not see all that the children were 

doing. 
Why she decided to call them in. 
What she saw when she again looked through the window. 

Rewrite the selection in two paragraphs. 

In the first paragraph tell how the children proposed 
to treat the little snow-sister, and how they regarded 
her when the light shone on her cheek and hair. 

In the other paragraph tell how they tried to make 
the snow-child's lips red, and the result, why the mother 
determined to call in the children and what she saw and 
heard. 

LESSON 105 

THE SNOW IMAGE (^ContinuedT) 

Once in the course of their play, the strange child placed 
herself between Violet and Peony, and taking a hand of each. 
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skipped merrily forward, and they along with her. Almost 
immediately, Peony pulled away his little fist, and began to 
rub it as if the fingers were tingling cold ; while Violet also 
released herself, though with less abruptness, gravely re- 
marking that it was better not to take hold of hands. All 
this while the mother stood on the threshold, wondering how 
a little girl could look so much like a snowdrift, or how a 
snowdrift could look so very like a little girl. 

She called Violet and whispered: "Why, Violet, my 
darling, what is that child's name? Does she live near 
us?" 

" Why, dearest Mamma," answered Violet, laughing to 
think that her mother did not comprehend so very plain an 
affair, "this is our little snow-sister whom we have just been 
making." 

While Mamma still hesitated what to think and what to 
do, the street gate was flung open, and the father of Violet 
and Peony appeared, wrapped in a pilot cloth sack, with a fur 
cap drawn over his ears, and the thickest of gloves upon his 
hands. His eyes brightened at the sight of his wife and 
children, although he could riot help uttering a word or two 
of surprise, at finding the whole family in the open air on 
so bleak a day, and after sunset, too. He soon perceived the 
little white stranger sporting to and fro in the garden, like a 
dancing snow wraith, and a flock of snowbirds fluttering 
about her head. 

" Pray, what little girl may that be ? " inquired the very 
sensible man. " Surely her mother must be crazy to let her 
go out in such bitter weather as it has been to-day, with only 
that flimsy white gown and those thin slippers 1 " 

" My dear husband," said his wife, " I know no more about 
the little thing than you do. Some neighbor's child, I sup- 
pose. ,Our Violet and Peony," she added, laughing at her- 
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self for repeating so absurd a story, ^^ insist that she is nothing 
but a snow image, which they have been busy about in the 
garden all the afternoon." 

" Nonsense, children, nonsense, nonsense," cried the father, 
half vexed. "Run into the house this minute! It is too 
late to play any longer now. I must take care of this little 
girl immediately, or she will catch her death-a-cold I " 

At length, after a vast deal of trouble, he chased the little 
stranger into a corner, where she could not possibly escape 
him. 

" Come, you odd little thing," cried the honest man, seiz- 
ing her by the hand, " I have caught you at last, and will 
make you comfortable in spite of yourself. Your poor white 
nose, I am afraid, is actually frostbitten. But we shall make 
it all right. Come along in." 

The common-sensible man placed the snow-child on the 
hearth rug, right in front of the hissing and fuming stove. 

Carefully read the selection until you can tell — 

How the snow-child played with Violet and Peony. 

What this caused Peony to do. 

What Violet said would be better. 

What the mother thought as she watched the snow-child. 

What question she asked of Violet, and the answer. 

About the arrival of the children's father. 

The father's question and the answer. 

What he decided to do. 

Where he took the snow-child when he had caught her. 

Rewrite the selection in two paragraphs. 
In the first paragraph tell how the snow image and 
the children took hold of hands, what the mother thought 

8 
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when she saw the snow-child, the question she asked of 
Violet and the answer. 

In the second paragraph tell about the arrival of the 
father, the question he asked of the mother, and why 
he brought in his own children and the snow-child from 
their play. 

LESSON 106 

THE SNOW IMAGE {Continued) 

Sad and drooping looked the little white maiden, as she 
stood on the hearth rug, with the hot blast of the stove 
striking through her like a pestilence. Once, she threw a 
glance wistfully toward the windows, and. caught a glimpse 
of the snow-covered roofs, and the stars glimmering frostily, 
and all the delicious intensity of the cold night. The bleak 
wind rattled the window panes, as if it were urging her to 
come forth. But there stood the snow-child, drooping be- 
fore the hot stove ! 

But the common-sensible man saw nothing amiss. " For 
my part," said he, " I will go around among the neighbors, 
and find out where she belongs." 

" Husband ! husband ! " cried the wife, showing her hor- 
ror-stricken face through the window-panes. '' There is no 
need of going for the child's parents ! " 

In the utmost perplexity, he demanded an explanation 
of his wife. She could only reply, that being summoned to 
the parlor by the cries of Violet and Peony, she found no 
trace of the little white maiden, unless it was the remains of 
a heap of snow, which, while she gazed at it, melted quite 
away on the hearth rug. " And there you see all that is 
left of it," added she, pointing to a pool of water in front of 

the stove. — Nathaniel Hawthornb. 
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Read the selection until you can tell — 

How the snow-child was affected by the new surroundings. 

The pleasant things she saw through the window. 

How the father decided to find out who the snow-child was. 

How he was stopped as he was setting out. 

How the mother described the end of the snow-maiden. 

Write the selection in one paragraph. Tell about the 
little snow-maiden before the fire, the pleasant things she 
saw thro\igh the window, how the father went to find 
her parents and why he was called back. 

LESSON 107 
NUTTING 

One of the best things in farming is gathering the chest- 
nuts, hickory nuts, butternuts, and even beechnuts, in the 
late fall, after the frosts have cracked the husks and the high 
winds have shaken them, and the colored leaves have strewn 
the ground. On a bright October day, when the air is full 
of golden sunshine, there is nothing quite so exhilarating as 
going nutting. Nor is the pleasure of it altogether destroyed 
for the boy by the consideration that he is making himself 
useful by obtaining supplies for the winter household. The 
getting-in of potatoes and corn is a different thing ; that is 
the prose, but nutting is the poetry of farm life. 

I am not quite sure but the boy would find it very irk- 
some, though, if he were obliged to work at nut-gathering 
in order to procure food for the family. He is willing to 
make himself useful in his own way. The Italian boy, who 
works day after day at a huge pile of pine cones, pounding 
and cracking them and taking out the long seeds, which are 
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sold and eaten as we eat nuts, probably does not see the fun 
of nutting. Indeed, if the farmer boy here were set at 
pounding off the walnut shucks and opening the prickly 
chestnut burs as a task, he would think himself an ill-used 
boy. What a hardship the prickles in his fingers would be 1 
But now he digs them out with his jackknife, and enjoys 
the process on the whole. The boy is willing to do any 
amount of work if it is called play. 

In nutting, the squirrel is not more nimble and industrious 
than the boy. I like to see a crowd of boys swarm over a 
chestnut grove ; they leave a desert behind them like the 
seventeen-year locusts. To climb a tree and shake it, to club 
it, to strip it of its fruit and pass to the next, is the sport of 
a brief time. • I have seen legions of boys scamper over our 
grass plot under the chestnut trees, each one as active as if 
he were a new patent picking machine, sweeping the ground 
clean of nuts, and disappear over the hill before I could go 
to the door and speak to them about it. Indeed I have 
noticed that boys don't care much for conversation with the 
owners of fruit trees. They could make their fortunes if 
they would work as rapidly in cotton fields. I have never 
seen anything like it except a flock of turkeys removing the 
grasshoppers from a piece of pasture. 

— Charles Dudley Warner : Being a Boy, 

Mr. Warner was a farmer boy, and when he wrote 
this account about nutting, he told of his own ex- 
periences. 

When does he say is the best time to go nutting ? 

What two things in nature help to make it easy for the 
boy to gather the nuts ? 

What boy in another country has a task somewhat less 
pleasant than nutting? 
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To what three things is the boy's speed in nut gathering 
compared ? 

Carefully read the selection, and then rewrite it in 
two paragraphs. 

In the first paragraph tell about the pleasures of 
nutting and the tasks with which it is compared. 

In the other paragraph tell how the boy gathers the 
nuts and to what his speed is compared. 

XESSON 108 

HUNTING SONG 

Up, up! ye dames and lasses gay! 
To the meadows trip away. 
' Tis you must tend the flocks this morn, 
And scare the small birds from the corn. 
Not a soul at home may stay : 
For the shepherds must go 
With lance and bow 
To hunt the wolf in the woods to-day. 

Leave the hearth and leave the house 
To the cricket and the mouse : 
Find grannam ^ out a sunny seat, 
With babe and lambkin at her feet. 
Not a soul at home may stay : 
For the shepherds must go 
With lance and bow 
To hunt the wolf in the woods to-day. 

— Samuel T. Coleridob. 
1 Channam = grandma. 
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Read the poem until you can tell — 

Why the hunt was so important that the members of all 
the families in the neighborhood should be called upon to 
help. 

How the women and girls were expected to help. 

What the shepherds were to do. 

How they were to be armed. 

Which member of the family was to have the easiest 
task. 

In whose care the homes of the shepherds were to be left 
during the hunt. 

Carefully read the poem, and then write in one para- 
graph the story that it tells. Tell what each member 
of the family is expected to do on the day of the hunt 
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THE BATTIiE OF BLEXHEIM 

It was a summer evening ; 

Old Kaspar's work was done, 
And he before the cottage door 

Was sitting in the sun ; 
And by him sported on the green 

His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 

Which he beside the rivulet, 
In playing there had found : 

He came to ask what he had found. 

That was so large and smooth and round. 
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Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head, 

And with a natural sigh, 
" 'Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 

" Who fell in the great victory. 



"I find them in the garden. 
For there's many hereabout ; 

And often, when I go to plow. 
The plowshare turns them out ; 

For many thousand men," said he, 
" Were slain in that great victory. 



» 



" Now tell us what 'twas all about," 

Young Peterkin he cries ; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder-waiting eyes ; 
*' Now tell us all about the war, . 

And what they fought each other for. 

" It was the English," Kaspar cried, 
" Who put the French to rout ; 

But what they fought each other for, 
I could not well make out ; 

But everybody said," quoth he, 
" That 'twas a famous victory. 

" My father lived at Blenheim then. 

Yon little stream hard by ; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground. 

And he was forced to fly ; 
So with his wife and child he fled. 

Nor had he where to lay his head. 



>» 
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** Ana everybody praised the Duke, 

Who this great fight did win." 
" But what good came of it at last ? " 

Quoth little Peterkin. 
" Why, that I cannot tell," said he ; 

"But 'twas a famous victory." 

— Robert Southbt. 

Carefully read the poem until you can see the picture 
of the grandfather and the children in front of the cot- 
tage. 

What is there in the third stanza that makes 
you think the grandfather's eyes were growing dim? 
Why did Peterkin stop his play and come to his 
grandfather ? 

What was the answer to his question ? What were 
the two things the children wanted to know? What 
answers did they get ? 

What disaster had the battle brought to some of the 
children's ancestors ? What was it that Peterkin was 
unable to learn about the battle ? 

Rewrite the story in three paragraphs. 

In the first paragraph describe the grandfather and 
the children, and tell what each is doing. 

In the second paragraph tell Peterkin's question and 
the answer, and what the children then desired to know 
and the answer. 

In the last paragraph tell about the disaster the battle 
had brought to the children's ancestors, and what the 
grandfather was unable to tell them. 
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LESSON 110 

A NIGHT WITH A WOLF 

Hush, my darling, and listen. 

Then pay for the story with kisses : 
Father was lost in the pitch-black night, 

In just such a storm as this is. 

High up on the lonely mountains. 

Where the wild men watched and waited ; 

Wolves in the forest, and bears in the bush, 
And I on my path belated. 

The rain and the night together 

Came down, and the wind came after. 

Bending the props of the pine-tree roof. 
And snapping many a rafter. 

I crept along in the darkness, 

Stunned, and bruised, and blinded, — 

Crept to a fir with thick-set boughs. 
And a sheltering rock behind it. 

There, from the blowing and raining. 

Crouching, I sought to hide me: 
Something rustled, two green eyes shone, 

And a wolf lay down beside me. 

Little one, be not frightened: 

I and the wolf together. 
Side by side, through the long, long night, 

Hid from the awful weather. 

His wet fur pressed against me ; 

Each of us warmed the other; 
Each of us felt, in the stormy dark. 

That beast and man was brother. 
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And when the falling forest 

No longer crashed in warning, 
Each of us went from our hiding place 

Forth in the wild wet morning. 

— Bayard Taylor. 

To whom was this story told ? Who told it ? What 
is meant by the second line of the second stanza ? What 
is meant by the last two lines of the third stanza? 
What do we call language like this? 

Why was the man's hiding place a safe one ? What 
companion did he have for company ? How did each 
regard the other ? 

Rewrite the story in two paragraphs. In the first 
tell about the lost man, the stormy night and the hid- 
ing place ; and in the other tell how the man and his 
companion spent the night. 

LESSON 111 

HIAWATHA AND THE PEARIi-FEATHER 

And Nokomis, the old woman, 
Pointing with her finger westward, 
• Spake these words to Hiawatha: 
" Yonder dwells the great Pearl-Feather, 
Megissogwon, the Magician, 
Manito of wealth and wampum. 
Guarded by his fiery serpents, 
Guarded by the black pitch-water. 
You can see his fiery serpents. 
The Kenabeek, the great serpents, 
Coiling, playing in the water ; 
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You can see the black pitch-water 
Stretching far away beyond them, 
To the purple clouds of sunset 1 

" He it was who slew my father, 
By his wicked wiles and cunning, . 
When he from the moon descended, 
When he came on earth to seek me. 
He, the mightiest of Magicians, 
Sends the fever from the marshes. 
Sends the pestilential vapors, 
Sends ^he white fog from the fen lands- 
Sends disease and death among us ! 

" Take your bow, O Hiawatha, 
Take your arrows, jasper-headed. 
Take your war club, Puggawaugun, 
And your birch canoe for sailing. 
Slay this merciless Magician. 
Save the people from the fever 
That he breathes across the fen lands, 
And avenge my father's murder." 

Straightway then my Hiawatha 
Armed himself with all his war-gear. 
Launched his birch canoe for sailing ; 
With his palm its sides he patted. 
Said with glee, " Cheemaun, my darling 
O my Birch Canoe ! leap forward. 
Where you see the fiery serpents. 
Where you see the black pitch- water I '* 

Westward thus fared Hiawatha, 
Toward the realm of Megissogwon, 
Toward the land of the Pearl- Feather, 
Till the level moon stared at him. 
In his face stared pale and haggard, 
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• Till the sun was hot behind him, 
Till it burned upon his shoulders, 
And before him on the upland 
He could see the shining wigwam 
Of the Manito of Wampum, 
Of the mightiest of Magicians. 

Then once more Cheemaun he patted, 
To his birch canoe said, " Onward ! " 
And it stirred in all its fibers, 
And with one great bound of triumph 
Leaped across the water lilies, 
Leaped through tangled flags and rushes. 
And upon the beach beyond them 
Dry-shod landed Hiawatha. 

— Henbt Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Nokomis was Hiawatha's grandmother, but as his 
father had deserted him, and his mother had died while 
he was a baby, she had brought him up and had been 
almost a mother to him. 

Read the selection until you can tell — 

What Nokomis told Hiawatha about the Pearl-Feather. 

What she asked him to do. 

How the Pearl- Feather injured the people. 

How Hiawatha prepared for the journey. 
In what direction he traveled. 
How he made the birch canoe go forward. 
How the home of the Pearl-Feather looked when Hiawatha 
came in sight of. it. 

Rewrite thq story in two paragraphs. In the first 
paragraph tell what Nokomis said to Hiawatha. In 
the other tell about Hiawatha's journey. 
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LESSON 112 

HIAWATHA AND THE PEARIi-FEATHER 

{ContintAed) 

Straight he took his bow of ash tree, 
On the sand one end he rested, 
With his knee he pressed the middle. 
Stretched the faithful bowstring tighter, 
Took an arrow, jasper-headed. 
Shot it at the shining wigwam, 
Sent it singing as a herald. 
As a bearer of his message. 
Of his challenge loud and lofty : 
" Come forth from your lodge. Pearl- Feather I 
Hiawatha waits your coming ! " 

Straightway from the shining wigwam 
Came the mighty Megissogwon, 
Tall of stature, broad of shoulder. 
Dark and terrible in aspect, 
Clad from head to foot in wampum. 
Armed with all his warlike weapons. 
Painted like the sky of morning, 
Streaked with crimson, blue, and yellow, 
Crested with great eagle feathers. 
Streaming upward, streaming outward, 

" Well I know you, Hiawatha ! " 
Cried he in a voice of thunder. 
In a tone of loud derision, 
" Hasten back, O Shaugodaya ! 
Hasten back among the women, 
Back to old Nokomis, Faint-heart I 
I will slay you as you stand there. 
As of old I slew her father I " 
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But my Hiawatha answered, 
Nothing daunted, fearing nothing : 
" Big words do not smite like war clubs, 
Boastful breath is not a bowstring, 
Taunts are not so sharp as arrows. 
Deeds are better things than words are, 
Actions mightier than boastings ! " 

Then began the greatest battle 
That the sun had ever looked on. 
That the war birds ever witnessed. 
All a summer's day it lasted. 
From the sunrise till the sunset ; 
For the shafts of Hiawatha 
Harmless hit the shirt of wampum, 
Harmless fell the heavy war club ; 
It could dash the rocks asunder. 
But it could not break the meshes 
Of that magic shirt of wampum. 

Till at sunset Hiawatha, 
Leaning on his bow of ash tree. 
Wounded, weary, and desponding. 
With his mighty war club broken. 
And three useless arrows only. 
Paused to rest beneath a pine tree 
From whose branches trailed the mosses. 
And whose trunk was coated over 
With the fungus white and yellow. 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Read the selection until you can tell — 

'How Hiawatha informed the Pearl-Feather of his arrival. 
What is told about the appearance of the Pearl-Feather. 
What the Pearl-Feather said to Hiawatha. 
How Hiawatha answered him. 
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(How long the battle lasted. 
What protected the magician. 
Why Hiawatha was discouraged. 

Rewrite the selection in two paragraphs. In the first 
paragraph tell how Hiawatha informed the Pearl-Feather 
of his arrival, and what they said to each other. In the 
other tell about the battle. 

LESSON 113 

HIAWATHA AND THE PEARIi-FEATHER 

{Continued) 

Suddenly from the boughs above him 
Sang the Mama, the woodpecker : 
" Aim your arrows, Hiawatha, 
At the head of Megissogwon, 
Strike the tuft of hair upon it. 
At their roots the long black tresses ; 
There alone can he be wounded I " 

Winged with feathers, tipped with jasper, 
Swift flew Hiawatha's arrow. 
Just as Megissogwon, stooping. 
Raised a heavy stone to throw it. 
Full upon the crown it struck him. 
At the roots of his long tresses, 
And he reeled and staggered forward, 
Plunging like a wounded bison. 
When the snow is on the prairie. 

Swifter flew the second arrow, 
In the pathway of the other. 
Wounding sorer than the other ; 
And the knees of Megissogwon 
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Shook like windy reeds beneath him, 
Bent and trembled like the rushes. 

But the third and latest arrow 
Swiftest flew and wounded sorest, 
And the mighty Megissogwon 
Saw the fiery eyes of Pauguk, 
Saw the eyes of Death glare at him. 
Heard his voice call in the darkness. 
At the feet of Hiawatha 
Lifeless lay the great Pearl-Feather, 
Lay the mightiest of Magicians. 

Then the grateful Hiawatha 
Called the Mama, the woodpecker. 
From his perch among the branches. 
Stained with blood the tuft of feathers, 
On the little head of Mama ; 
Even to this day he wears it, 
Wears the tuft of crimson feathers. 
As a symbol of his service. 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Read the selection until you can tell - — 

What the woodpecker told Hiawatha. 
How many arrows he had when he renewed the battle. 
How many he had left when the battle was over. 
How he rewarded the woodpecker. 

Rewrite the story in one paragraph. Tell how the 
woodpecker assisted Hiawatha in killing the Pearl- 
Feather, and how he was rewarded. 
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LESSON 114 

HIAWATBLA. AND THE PEARIi-FEATHER 

(Continued) 

Then he stripped the shirt of wampum 
From the back of Megissogwon, 
As a trophy of the battle, 
As a signal of his conquest. 
From the wigwam Hiawatha 
Bore the wealth of Megissogwon 
All his wealth of skins and wampum, 
Furs of bison and of beaver, 
Furs of sable and of ermine. 
Wampum belts and strings and pouches. 
Quivers wrought with beads of wampum. 
Filled with arrows, silver-headed. 

Homeward then he sailed exulting, 
Homeward through the black pitch-water, 
Homeward through the weltering serpents. 
With the trophies of the battle. 
With a shout and song of triumph. 

On the shore stood old Nokomis, 
Waiting for the hero's coming, 
Listening to his song of triumph. 
And the people of the village 
Welcomed him with songs and dances. 
Made a joyous feast, and shouted : 
" Honor be to Hiawatha! 
He has slain the great Pearl-Feather, 
Slain the mightiest of Magicians, 
Him who sent the fiery fever. 
Sent the white fog from the fen lands, 
Sent disease and death among us I " 
9 
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Ever dear to Hiawatha 
Was the memory of Mama. 
And in token of his friendship, 
He adorned and decked his pipestem 
With the crimson tuft of feathers, 
With the blood-red crest of Mama. 
But the wealth of Megissogwon, 
All the trophies of the battle, 
He divided with his people, 
Shared it equally among them. 

— HsirKT Wadswobth Longfellow. 

Read the selection until you can tell — 

{What Hiawatha did with the wealth of the Pearl-Feather. 
How he made the journey home. 

r Who was on the shore to greet him. 
J Why the people were rejoicing. 

How Hiawatha showed his friendship for the woodpecker. 

What he did with the trophies of the battle. 

In figurative language, could the Pearl-Feather have 
been a stagnant marsh or pond from which the fever 
came to kill the people? If Hiawatha drained the 
marsh or pond and drove away the fever, who would 
share in the benefit ? 

Rewrite the selection in two paragraphs. 

In the first paragraph tell about the wealth of the 
Pearl-Feather, and how Hiawatha carried it away. 

In the other tell how Hiawatha was welcomed when 
he returned home, how he honored the woodpecker and 
what he did with the trophies of the battle. 
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PICTURE STUDT ! AN ABAB SCHOOL IN ALOIBBS 

This picture is copied from a photograph of a school 
in Algiers, one of the countries of Africa. Study the pic- 
ture, giving attention to the clothing of the children 
and the teacher, the furniture of the room, the number 
of pupils, etc., and then write a list of questions about it 
for your classmates to answer. 

When you have received the answers to your ques- 
tions, write one paragraph, telling ways in which the 
Arab school difEers from your own. 
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LESSON 116 
PICTURE STUDY: SPRING 

Mauve, a French painter, painted this picture. It is 
called "Spring." Why did he give it that name? Can 
you think of a better name for it ? 

Where do you think the sheep were kept during the 
winter? Why do you think they are so glad to be out 
in the fields again? What do they call the man who 
takes care of the sheep ? What is it that the shepherd 
has in his hands ? What helper has the shepherd in the 
picture? Do shepherds usually go in front of their 
sheep when they wish to drive them? When might it 
be necessary to stand in front of them ? Why is the 
shepherd there now? 

Why is it that the sheep do not seem to notice the 
shepherd or his dog? Does the following help to de- 
scribe what you see in the picture ? 

"The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising ; 
There are forty feeding like one." 

Write one paragraph, telling what you see in the 
picture. Be sure to tell about the time of year, and 
why the sheep are so anxious to hurry on in the pasture. 
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LESSOR 117 
PICTURE STUDY: THE BALIiOON 

This picture was painted by Dupr^, another French 
painter, who painted many country scenes of his native 
land. The picture sometimes is called "The Hay- 
makers," and sometimes "The Balloon." Which do 
you think is the better name for it? 

These humble coimtry people were raking the hay, 
when one of them caught sight of the balloon high up in 
the air, and called to the others to see it. Perhaps the 
little boy was the first to notice it. 

Did you ever see a balloon or an air-ship ? Perhaps 
the hay-makers never saw a balloon before, and are filled 
with wonder at the strange sight. Probably they are 
wondering how it would seem to be up so high in the 
air. 

Dp the women in America often work with the men 
in the fields ? In France and other countries of Europe 
it is customary for the women to work out of doors with 
the men. How do farmers in this country rake their 
hay ? Would you like better to be up in the balloon, or 
to romp there in the hay ? 

Write one paragraph, telling what you see in the 
picture. 
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LESSON 118 
PICTURE STUDY: THE CHILD HANDEL 

This picture was painted by Miss Margaret Dicksee, 
who made many famous pictures of children. 

Handel, the great musician, lived in Germany. 
When he was only a child, he dearly loved to play 
on the spinet, which resembled a small piano, but was 
made long before the first piano was ever thought of. 
HandePs parents became tired of his continual playing 
and finally hid the spinet in the attic. The picture 
tells what happened afterwards. 

When do you think this occurred? Why? What 
do you suppose led the people to make a search ? Which 
do you think had the greater surprise, Handel or the 
others ? Why do you think so ? I am glad to be able 
to tell you that the spinet was brought down from the 
attic, so little Handel could play as much as he chose. 

Write in one paragraph the story of Handel and the 
spinet. 

To the Teacher. — The following are suitable subjects for other picture 
study. Pupils should prepare lists of questions about each for their 
classmates to answer : " The Lone WoK," Kowalski; " The Shepherdess, 
Le RoUe; "Autumn," Mauve; "The Angelus," Millet; "The Gleaners, 
Millet; "Pilgrims Going to Church," Boughton; "The Horseshoer, " 
Laudseer. 
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LESSON 119 

ANIMAIi STORIES: THE WOODCHUCK 

The woodchuck is a small animal that is found in great 
numbers in nearly all of the New England and Middle 
States. It is about the size of a large cat, but its. body is 
broader, and itsiegs are shorter. It is covered with long, 
brown fur. Its head is small and pointed, and its tail is 
short. Its feet are small, but they are armed with strong 
claws, well adapted for digging. 

The home of the woodchuck is a burrow, which is always 
spoken of as a woodchuck's hole. A woodchuck's hole is 
only a small tunnel with two entrances. You will seldom 
find one except on the side of a hill, and the entrances are 
usually the lowest parts of the hole, so that it will not fill 
with water and the occupants be drowned. Woodchucks live 
chiefly on grass, and do not venture far away from their 
holes. They pass the winter in a dormant state, and when 
they reappear in the spring, are very thin and weak. 

The above account of the woodchuck will serve as a 
model for written work about other animals. It is 
what is called a general account, because it gives the 
most common facts about all woodchucks, instead of 
describing some particular woodchuck. Notice that the 
first paragraph tells about the appearance of the wood- 
chuck, or how it looks ; and the second tells about its 
habits, or what it does. 

In telling how an animal looks, it usually is desirable 
to tell something about its size, by comparing it with 
more familiar animals. Something also should be told 
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about the color and material of its covering, such Sisfur, 
hristlesy woolj scales^ feathers, etc. 

The most important features should be named, giving 
special emphasis to those that are most noticeable. 
For example, the most interesting feature of the camel 
is its hump, which is stored with fat and flesh that is 
easily absorbed, and by which the camel is nourished 
when partly or wholly deprived of food. Thus the 
camel is well adapted for crossing deserts. What is the 
most noticeable feature of the woodchuck ? 

In giving the habits of an animal something should 
be told about its home, including the material and form 
of it, where it is placed, and what it is called, as nest, 
hole, burrow, den, etc. Something, too, should be told 
about its mode of traveling, its food and how it is pro- 
cured, in what ways the animal is useful or harmful to 
man and anything about it that is strange or unfamiliar. 

Using the account of the woodchuck as a model, write 
two paragraphs about the squirrel. In the first para- 
graph tell how it looks, and in the other tell about its 
habits. 

If you know of several varieties of squirrels, be sure 
to tell about the different kinds. What is the most 
noticeable feature of the squirrel ? Be sure to tell some 
interesting facts about the squirrel's hoipe, and the way 
in which it prepares for winter. 

The Squirrel will be the title of your account. Leave 
a line blank between the title and the first line of the 
account. Indent each paragraph, and begin and end 
each line about half an inch from the edge of the paper. 
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LESSON 120 
ANIMAL STORIES 

In the same manner as in the last lesson, write two 
paragraphs about some domestic animal, such as the 
horse, cowy sheep, or goat. 

In the first paragraph tell about the general appear- 
ance of the animal, and in the other tell some of its 
habits. 

LESSON 121 
ANIMAL STORIES 

In the same maimer as in the last two lessons, write 
two paragraphs about some small wild animal that you 
have seen, such as the fox, opossum, prairie dog, rac- 
coon, rabbit, etc. 

In the first paragraph tell about the general appear- 
ance of the animal, and in the other tell some of its 
habits. 

LESSON 122 

THE STORY OF A PICNIC 

Last summer the people of our village went on an excur- 
sion to Lake George. The railroad ran a special train and 
charged one dollar for the round trip. The train started 
early in the morning and returned early in the evening. 

Mother, sister Mary and I went on the excursion. Mother 
had set the alarm-clock, so we were awake at five o'clock. 
Mary and I were too excited to want any breakfast, but 
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mother said we could not go unless we ate, so we managed 
to eat a few mouthfuls. We almost ran to the station for 
fear we should miss the train. We arrived at the Lake at 
about ten o'clock and had a short ride on a small steamboat. 
There were many boys and girls with us that we knew, and 
we had a fine time. A little after noon we had lunch with 
some friends of ours on the shore of the Lake. We spread 
a table-cloth on the grass under the shade of a large 
willow tree ; and when we were not eating, the other boys 
and I were throwing stones into the water, wliich was so 
clear we could see the fish swimming about far from the 
shore. We started from the Lake at about four o'clock, and 
arrived at home at seven, too tired to tell father about the 
good time we had had. 

Using the above account as a model, write two para- 
graphs, telling about a picnic you have attended. 

In the first paragraph tell about the time when the 
picnic occurred, the preparation that was made for it, 
the pepple who attended it and the journey. 

In the other tell where the picnic was held, how the 
lunch was served and the good time you had. 

LESSON 123 
A JOURNEY OR A VISIT 

Write two paragraphs, telling about a journey you 
once made to some place, or a visit at the home of a 
friend or relative. 

In the first paragraph tell about the journey or 
visit, and in the other tell about the good time you 
had. 
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LESSON 124 
THE STORY OF A CHRISTMAS CEIiEBRATION 

Write two paragraphs, telling how you once cele- 
brated Christmas. 

In the first paragraph tell about the preparation, how 
you made or purchased presents, how you hung your 
stockmg by the chimney or how you provided a Christ- 
mas tree. 

In the other tell about the presents you gave or 
received, how you wished every one you saw " A Merry 
Christmas," whether you had any visitors and whether 
anything else happened that helped to make the day 
enjoyable. 

LESSON 125 

THE STORY OF A THANKSGIVING CELE- 
BRATION 

In the same manner as in the last lesson write two 
paragraphs, telling about a Thanksgiving celebration at 
your home or elsewhere. 

In the first paragraph tell about the preparation, and 
the inviting of guests. 

In the other paragraph tell about the celebration, 
where it was held, who were present, of what the dinner 
consisted and any games or other amusements that 
added to the pleasure of the day. 
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LESSON 126 

HOW TO CATCH FISH 

During my vacation last summer I went crabbing with 
Uncle Rob. We went out on the river in a boat. At the 
fishing ground a long pole had been driven into the sandy 
bed of the river, and this was so long that it stood several 
feet above the water. We tied the boat to this, so that it 
would not be carried away by the current. We had brought 
small pieces of meat for bait. Uncle Rob tied a piece to my 
line. Then I held the other end of the line tightly in my 
hand and threw the end to which the meat was tied into the 
water. I had a piece of lead for a sinker, which kept the 
bait from floating on the surface. Crabs have long claws 
with which they hold fast to anything. Soon one caught 
hold of my bait and held on until I pulled it up to the sur- 
face. Then Uncle Rob took a small net with a long handle, 
placed it in the water under the crab, and lifted it into the 
boat. 

Carefully read the paragraph given above, and then 
write one paragraph, telling how to catch fish. If 
you do not know how fish are caught, ask some one to 
tell you. If you know different ways in which they 
are caught, tell about them. 

LESSON 127 
HOW TO PLAY A GAME 

Write two paragraphs, telling how to play some out- 
door game, such as <a^, ball, hide and seek, London bridge, 
marbles, etc. 
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In the first paragraph tell in which part of the year 
the game usually is played, where it is played and how 
many are needed to play it. 

In the second paragraph tell step by step how the 
game is played. 



LESSON 128 



STORIES IS OUTLIXE 



In several of the following lessons are given outlines 
of familiar stories. If you are unacquainted with any 
of them, find them in your readers or story-books, and 
read them. 

Write the following story. The braces indicate the 
division into paragraphs. 



JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 

Jack's father was once very rich. 
Now he is dead. 

Jack and his mother are very poor. 
All they have left is a cow. 
Jack is sent to sell the cow. 

He gives the cow to a butcher for a handful of pretty 

beans. 
His mother, in anger, throws the beans out of the window. 
Jack is sent to bed without his supper. 
The beanstalk grows wonderfully during the night. 

Jack discovers the beanstalk, and climbs up to the sky. 
A fairy, tells him how to recover his father's wealth, 

which was stolen by a giant. 
Jack recovers the wealth. 
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LESSON 129 
STORIES IN OUTLINE 

Write the following story in four paragraphs as out- 
lined : — 

DICK WHITTINGTON 

Dick Whittington, an orphan lad, goes to London to seek 

his fortune. 
Being unable to find work, he starts for home. 
Beqoming tired, he stops to rest by the roadside. 

He hears the bells of London ringing. 

They seem to say, "Return again, Whittington, thrice 

mayor of London." 
He goes back and is employed by a merchant. 

He sleeps in an attic, where the rats annoy him. 

Given a penny, he buys a cat from boys who are going 

to drown it. 
The cat kills the rats in the attic. 

He sends the cat away on the merchant's ship. 

It is sold for a large sum to a king annoyed by rats and 

mice. 
Whittington thus becomes rich. 
He is thrice mayor of London. 

LESSON 130 
STORIES IN OUTLINE 

Write the following story in two paragraphs as out- 
lined : — 

10 
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THE BOY AND THE BEAR 

A family lives in a log house in the woods. 

The mother and the father go to the village in the oxcart. 

A young boy stays at home with his baby brother. 

' Toward night the boy fills the teakettle and hangs it in 

the fireplace. 
The door being open, a bear enters and goes toward the 

cradle where the baby sleeps. 
The boy snatches the teakettle and pours the boiling 

water in the bear's face. * 
The bear rushes out of the door, which the boy shuts and 

bars. 

LESSON 131 

MAKING OUTIilXES OF STORIES: THE BOY WHO 

CRIED "WOLF'' 

Make an outline similar to those in the preceding 
lessons for the story of the boy who was tending sheep 
and cried '^ Wolf ! " to deceive the people of the village. 

Begin by writing a list of sentences that tell what 
task was given to the boy, why the place was dangerous 
for the sheep and how the boy deceived the people. 
Inclose these sentences in one brace. 

Then write another list of sentences that tell about 
the coming of the wolves, what the boy did, why the 
people would not come to help him and the result. In- 
close this second group of sentences in another brace. 

Then write in two paragraphs the story you have 
outlined. 

In the first paragraph write about the things told in 
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the first group of sentences, and in the other write about 
the things told in the second group of sentences. 

LESSON 132 

MAKING OUTLINES OF STORIES: THE FOUR 

MUSICIANS 

Make an outline for the story of The Four Musicians — 
the donkey, the dog, the cat, and the rooster, which 
ran away from home when they were old, hoping to 
earn a living as musicians. 

In the first group of sentences tell why each of the 
musicians left home, and what happened on the road. 
Inclose these sentences in a brace. 

Then write another group of sentences, telling how 
the musicians encamped for the night and how they got 
possession of the home of the robbers. Inclose this 
group of sentences in another brace. 

Then write in two paragraphs the story you have 
outlined. 

In the first paragraph tell why each of the musicians 
decided to leave home and what happened on the journey. 

In the other tell how they encamped for the night, 
and how they got possession of the robbers' home. 

LESSON 133 
OUTLINES: INTERESTING THINGS AROUND US 

Using the folloioing outline as a framework^ write four 
paragraphs^ telling about some kind of fruit growing near 
your home or elsewhere : — • 
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I. Where the fruit is giown, the place and whether on 
trees, vines, bushes or small plants. 

II. How the trees, vines, bushes or shrubs are planted 
and cared for. 

III. When the fruit ripens and how it is gathered. 

IV. How the fruit is used or marketed. 



LESSON 134 
OUTIilNES OF HOME INDUSTRIES 

Using the following outline as aframeworky write four 
paragraphs J telling how trees are cut down and prepared 

for use : — 

I. How trees are cut down and prepared for removal 
from the forest. 

II. How the logs are transported from the forest to the 
mill or market. 

III. Ways in which logs or trees are used in about the 
same form as they come from the forest. 

IV. How logs are manufactured into lumber. 

LESSON 135 
OUTLINES OF HOME INDUSTRIES 

Using the following outline as a framework, write 
three paragraphs about water supplies for homes : — 

I. Different sources of water supply for homes. 

II. How the water is brought to the surface of the 
ground or conducted into houses. 

III. The uses of water in the home. 
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LESSON 136 
OUTLINES OF HOME INDUSTRIES 

Using the following outline as a framework^ write two 
paragraphs y telling how houses are warmed in winter: — 

I. Different ways of heating houses in winter. 

II. Kinds of fuel that are used, where the fuel comes 
from, how it is prepared and transported. 

LESSON 137 
BIOGRAPHY 

The history of a person's life is called a biography. 

Sometimes a biography does not give all of a person's 
life, but only such a part of it as may be of interest at 
the time. For example, it is possible to write the life 
of George Washington as a soldier, without telling any- 
thing about his early life or his election to the presidency. 
In such an account one would need to tell only what he 
did in the wars. 

In a short biography only the most important events 
of the whole life are told. 

See the following brief biographical account of Roger 
Williams : — 

Roger Williams, a young Englishman, arrived in Massa- 
chusetts during the winter of 1631. After a little while he 
was made minister of the church at Salem. Roger Williams 
believed in religious liberty for everybody. The Puritans 
believed in religious liberty only for themselves. Roger 
Williams believed that laws should be made to govern a 
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man's actions, but that he §hould be free to think as he liked. 
The Puritans believed that a man should be punished as 
severely for thinking or saying anything of which the colony 
disapproved as for misconduct. 

Finally Williams was driven away from Massachusetts 
and compelled to seek a refuge among the Indians. The 
savages treated him kindly, and he soon founded a settle- 
ment near one of their villages. He called this settlement 
Providence. Many who were driven out of the Puritan set- 
tlements found a refuge here, and he became their minister. 

Study the following outline of the life of Daniel 
Boone : — 

Born in Pennsylvania in 1735. 
Liked to hunt when a boy. 

When a young man went to Kentucky with five other 
hunters. 

Captured by the Indians — escaped. 

Pursued again, he escaped bj*^ swinging on a grapevine — 

the pursuers lost his track. 
Built Boonesborough, a fort for the protection of some 

families that came from North Carolina. 
The fort was attacked, but he defended it against five 

hundred savages. 

The life of Daniel Boone naturally divides itself into 
two periods — the period of boyhood and youthj and the 
period of manhood. 

Write the account of his life in two paragraphs. In 
the first paragraph tell about the boyhood and youth 
of Boone. In the other paragraph tell about his experi- 
ences with the Indians in Kentucky and North Carolina. 
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LESSON 138 
BIOGRAPHY 

Study the following outline of the life of Benjamin 
Franklin : — 

Born in Boston, January 6, 1706. 

Helped his father make soap and candles. 

Learned to read at home — sent to school only two or 

three years. 
Learned to be a printer. 

Went to Philadelphia — employed as a printer. 
Afterwards owned his own printing plant. 
Published "Poor Richard's Almanac." 
Kept a bookstore. 
Started a public library. 

(With a kite proved that lightning was a form of electric- 
ity. 
Helped to free the American colonies from English rule. 

The life of Franklin can easily be divided into three 
parts — his early life in Boston^ his life as a printer and 
bookseller in Philadelphia and some of the results of 
his life. 

Write the account in three paragraphs as indicated. 

In the first paragraph teU about Franklin's early life 
in Boston. 

In the second paragraph tell about his life as a printer 
and bookseller in Philadelphia. 

In the last paragraph tell some results of his life. 
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LESSON 139 
BIOGRAPHY 

Make an outline for the story of Captain John Smith 
and Pocahontas, and then write in two paragraphs the 
account you have outlined. 

Write a list of sentences, telling how Captain Smith 
gained the friendship of Pocahontas, by whom he was 
imprisoned, how he was to be punished and how Poca- 
hontas saved him. 

In the first paragraph tell how Smith gained the 
friendship of Pocahontas. 

In the other paragraph tell about his imprisonment 
and how he escaped death. 

LESSON 140 
CAPITAL LETTERS 

Review the rules for the use of capital letters in Les- 
son 100, and write two sentences to illustrate the use 
of each rule. 

LESSON 141 

CAPITAL LETTERS: TITLES OF BOOKS, STORIES 

AND POEMS 

Longfellow wrote "The Bell of Atri." 

Dickens was the author of "David Copperfield." 

Scott wrote '* Count Robert of Paris." 

" St. Katharine's by the Tower," was written by Besant. 

Notice in the above sentences that each important 
word in the title of a book or poem begins with a 
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capital letter. Sometimes the title of a poem, story or 
play contains unimportant words, like the, ofy and^ etc., 
which do not begin with capital letters unless they are 
used as the first word of the title. 

Each important word in the title of a book, story or poem 
should begin with a capital letter. 

Write five sentences that contain the names of poems, 
five that contain the names of story books and five that 
contain the names of school books. 

LESSON 142 

CAPITAL LETTERS: NAMES OF THE BIBLE 

The Psalms are poetry. 

It is as true as Scripture. 

The Old Testament includes more than half of the Bible. 

Notice in the above sentences that a word or group 
of words used as a name of the Bible, or a division of 
it, begins with a capital letter. 

Names of the Bible, or divisipns of* it, should begin with 
capital letters. 

Write eight sentences to illustrate the use of the 
above rule. 

Copy from dictation the following : — 

1. The book of John is the last of the four Gospels. 

2. The first book of the Bible is Genesis. 

3. St. Paul wrote the greater part of the New Testament. 

4. Solomon wrote Proverbs. 

5. I have memorized the first Psalm. 
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6. The book of The Acts was written by St. Luke. 

7. The Scripture was then fulfilled. 

8. I have a copy of the Old Testament. 

9. The last book of the Bible is Revelation. 
10. I have studied the first book of Kings. 

LESSON 143 

THE USE OF THE PERIOD AND THE 
INTERROGATION POINT 

Review the different uses of the period as given in 
Lessons 1, 7 and 15. 

Write three sentences to illustrate each of the differ- 
ent uses of the period. 

Review the use of the interrogation point as given in 
Lesson 2. 

What two kinds of sentences are given in Lesson 3 ? 
Write five sentences of each kind. 

Copy from dictation the following : — 

1. The circus was owned by Mr. P. T. Barnum. 

2. How many book^ have you ? 

3. J. G. Whittier was a poet. 

4. Apr. is the abbreviation for April. 

5. Ans. is the abbreviation for answer. 

6. Which is the shorter road ? 

LESSON 144 

THE EXCLAMATION POINT 

Run for your life ! 

Oh I I hurt my finger. 

Fire I fire ! the house is on fire 1 
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Notice that often a word or sentence used to express 
fear, surprise, pain or other strong feeling is followed 
by the exclamation point. 

If but one word expresses strong feeling, the excla- 
mation point is used after that ; but if the whole sen- 
tence is used to express strong feeling, an exclamation 
point •may be placed at the end if it is a declarative 
sentence. If the sentence is interrogative, the exclama- 
tion point is not used at the end of the sentence. 
See the following : — 

See the fire ! 

Do you see the. fire ? 

Cofy from dictation the following sentences : — 

1. Hurrah 1 hurrah I we have won the game 1 

2. Oh 1 that stove is hot. 

3. '' Forward ! march I " said the captain. 

4. Too bad ! you have missed the train. 

5. Three cheers for the red, white and blue 1 

6. Afraid I do you think I shall be afraid ? 

Write five sentences that should be followed by the 
exclamation point. 

LESSON 145 
THE COMMA 

Review the rules for the use of the comma as given 
in Lesson 98, and write three sentences to illustrate the 
use of each of them. 
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LESSON 146 

THE COMMA: WORDS IN APPOSITION 

Bryant, the poet^ lived on Long Island. 
Boone, the hunter^ was a very brave man. 
The lion, the king of beasts^ lives in Africa. 

■ 

In each of the above sentences some word or group 
of words, used as another name of the same person or 
thing, is written after a name to explain its meaning. 
Words used in this way are said to be in apposition. 

Notice that a word or expression in apposition is 
separated from the rest of the sentence by commas. 

A word or expression in apposition should be set off by 
commas. 

Copy the following sentences, placing commas wherever 
necessary : — 

1. Mr. Smith the sailor has gone. 

2. Mr. Eddy the lawyer is ill. 

3. The tiger a fierce animal lives in Africa. 

4. The lilac a spring flower grows by the pathway. 

5. Washington the first President died at Mt. Vernon. 

6. Gold a precious metal is found in California. 

7. Coal a kind of fuel is mined in Pennsylvania. 

8. Granite a kind of rock is used in the walls of buildings. 

9. Longfellow the poet loved children. 

10. Mr. Smith the carpenter built the house. 

Write eight sentences to illustrate the use of the 
comma with words in apposition. 
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LESSON 147 

THE COMMA: WORDS IN PAIRS 

Rain and hail, ice and snow, are forms of water. 

Men and women, boys and girls, attended the picnic. 

Spring and summer, autumn and winter, are the four 
seasons. 

Apples and pears, oranges and lemons, figs and dates, are 
fine fruits. 

The children run and jump, sing and shout. 

Notice in the above sentences that words in pairs are 
separated by commas. 

Words in pairs should be separated by commas. 

Copy the following sentences, placing commas wherever 
necessary : — 

• 

1. Horses and cows sheep and goats were in the pasture. 

2. Houses and barns stores and factories were destroyed. 

3. Gold and silver copper and lead are found in mines. 

4. Mothers and fathers sisters and brothers waited for 
them. 

5. Pens and pencils books and slates lay on the desks. 

6. Rats and mice rabbits and guinea pigs were his 
pets. 

7. Bricks and stones shingles and boards are used to make 
houses. 

8. Songs and stories rhymes and fables were eagerly 
read. 

Write six sentences to illustrate the use of the rule 
given in this lesson. 
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LESSON 148 

THE COMMA: INSERTED WORDS AND PHRASES 

Finally, I am ready to go. 
His brother, also, was a doctor. 

Notice that a word is inserted in each of the above 
sentences, and is set oil by a comma or commas. Turn 
back to Lesson 4, and observe how yes and no are 
inserted in sentences. 

Words like also^ too, consequently j etc., and expressions 
like infactyfor example^ in shorty etc., are often inserted 
in sentences. See the following illustration : — 

James is a sailor, too. 

Infact^ he did the best he could. 

The house, I believe^ is Mr. Smith's. 

Rule 1 for the use * of the comma (see Lesson 98) 
should be followed in punctuating sentences in which 
words or expressions are inserted. 

Copy the following sentences ^ underscore all words that 
are inserted in them^ and set them off by commas : — 

1. He also is very rich. 

2. Mountains therefore affect the climate of a country. 

3. They too have seen the comet. 

4. In short he was an excellent speaker. 

5. The house it is said belongs to Mary. 

6. The fire according to the papers was very destructive. 

7. Moreover they were brave soldiers. 

Write five sentences in which words or expressions 
are inserted, using conunas correctly. 
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LESSON 149 
QUOTATIONS 

Review Lesson 25. 

Copy five sentences from some book, and show that 
they are quoted by using quotation marks. 

One of the best exercises in the use of quotations can 
be provided by writing a " make-believe " conversation 
for the characters in a picture. We can suppose the 
following conversation is taking place among the people 
shown in the picture in Lesson 40 : — 

The mother is saying, " Here, Joan, the first spoonful is 
for you." 

The girl with the doll says, " Mamma, let Marie have the 
next one ; she is smaller than I." 

So Marie has the next spoonful, and she says, " Thank you, 



mamma." 



It is the large girl's turn next, and she says: " O mamma, 
that is so good I You must have the next spoonful, and can't 
you save some for papa when he finishes his work in the 
garden?" 

Using the above as a model, write a "make-believe" 
conversation for the characters in the picture, " The 
Balloon," Lesson 117. 

To the Teacher : — 

Other pictures well adapted for conversation lessons 
are the following : — 

" The Helping Hand," Lesson 43. 
" Oranges and Lemons," Lesson 42. 
" The Child Handel," Lesson 118. 
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LESSON 160 
BROKEN QUOTATIONS 

" The Alps," continued Mr. White, " are dangerous moun- 
tains to climb." 

" There are times," he said, " when I feel as young as ever." 

Each of the above sentences is a direct quotation 
that is cut in two, or broken, by words inserted for 
the sake of explanation. Broken quotations are very 
common in stories in which conversations are given. 
See the following : — 

" Dear me," said the old gentleman, " I'm very sorry to 
hear that. How long may I stay ? " 

"Only till the mutton's done, sir," replied Gluck, "and 
it's very brown now." 



"I'm a poor man, sir," the little gentleman began very 
modestly, "and I saw your fire through the window and 
begged shelter for a quarter of an hour." 

Study the foUoioing modelj and change the sentences in 
the list to broken quotations by inserting the name of the 
author of each : — 

An empty sack cannot stand alone. — Poor Kighard. 
"An empty sack," says Poor Richard, "cannot stand 
alone." 

1. Write it on your heart that every day is the best day 

of the year. — Emerson. 

2. Ill blows the wind that profits nobody. —Longfellow. 

3. Wherever English poetry is read and loved, Bryant's 
poems are known by heart. — Hillard. 
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4. A sharp tongue is the only edged tool that grows keener 
with constant use. — Ikving. 

5. Like all truly idle people, he had an artistic eye. 

— Stbvxnson. 

6. A penny saved is a penny earned. —Franklin. 

7. Let us never forget that the cultivation of the earth is 
the most important labor of man. — Wbbstbr. 

8. Books are our most steadfast friends. —Mungbb. 

Write five other sentences that contain broken 

quotations. 

» 

LESSON 151 

QUOTATIONS WITHIN QUOTATIONS 

He replied, "You said, 'New York is larger than 
Cleveland.' " 

In the above sentence there is a quotation within a 
quotation. The first person said, " New York is larger 
than Cleveland." Some one repeated this, saying, " You 
said, * New York is larger than Cleveland.' " 

" You said, * New York is larger than Cleveland^' " is 
all a quotation, but '^ New York is larger than Cleve- 
land,'' is a quotation within that quotation. 

When a quotation is written within another quotation, 
it is inclosed by single quotation marks (^ '). 

A quotation within a quotation is usually set off by 
commas. 

Copy the following sentences, using quotation marks 

and commas wherefoer necessary: — 
11 
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1. Washington said My last words were Beware of a 
surprise. 

2. He replied I said I cannot go. 

3. He began by saying Poor Richard said Honesty is the 
best policy. 

4. The speaker said I repeat what I already have said 
Industry wins success. 

5. Whittier said Of all sad words of tongue or pen, the 
saddest are these It might have been! 

6. He turned and said I thought you said Good-by. 

7. Poe wrote Quoth the raven Nevermore. 

« 

8. He said The guard called out This train for Baltimore! 

Write three sentences that have quotations within 
quotations. 

LESSON 152 

SENTENCES 

Review sentences as given in Lessons 1, 2, and 3. 

Write six interrogative sentences and six declarative 
sentences. 

Copy from your reader, or other book, four inter- 
xogative and four declarative sentences. 

LESSON 153 

IMPERATIVE SENTENCES 

Please bring me the book. 
Tell John to hurry. 
Beware of pickpockets. 

The first of the above sentences is used to request, 
the second is used to command, and the last is used to 
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urge or entreat. A sentence used in any of these ways 
is called an imperative sentence. 

Which of the followhig sentences are interrogative^ 
which declarative^ and which imperative: — 

1. All trees are useful to man. 

2. What is the capital of Canada? 

3. Please wait for me. 

4. Do not forget to write. 

5. Have you a new sled? 

6. The sun rises in the east. 

7. Let me take your book. 

8. Do not cross the railroad tracks. 

9. Always do your duty. 

10. Who would carry coals to Newcastle ? 

11. Oranges grow in warm countries. 

12. Be careful when you cross the bridge. 

Write three sentences that are used to request, three 
that are used to command and three that are used to 
urge or entreat. 

LESSON 154 
SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 

Review sentences as given in Lesson 53. 

Copy the folloioing sentences^ and draw a line to 
separate the subject from the predicate of each : — 

1. The Eskimos live in snow houses. 

2. This house is Mr. Smith's. 

3. The Mississippi is a large river. 

4. Icicles hang from the roof. 
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5. Washington was the first president. 

6. What man could be braver ? 

7. Books are good companions. 

8. Winter is long and cold. 

9. The miner found a lump of gold. 
10. Hard work will win success. 

Write ten declarative sentences, and draw a line to 
separate the subject from the predicate of each. 
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SUBtTECT AND PREDICATE: INVERTED ORDER 

Review Lessons 56 and 57. 

Copy the following sentences ; draw lines to separate 
the subjects from the predicates^ and indicate each subject 
and predicate as in Lessons 56 and 57 : — 

1. Where is the post office ? 

2. Many are the afflictions of the wicked. 

3. What is the distance to that mountain ? 

4. How old is this oak tree ? 

5. Hushed are all the birds. 

6. What is the largest city ? 

7. Which child is the larger ? 

8. Dark was the night. 

Write six sentences in the inverted order, with the 
predicate of each preceding the subject, and indicate 
the subjects and the predicates as in Lessons 56 
and 57. 
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LESSON 156 
VERB PHRASES 

Iteview Lesson 65. 

Copy the sentences in the list in Lesson 154, draw a 
line to separate the subject from the predicate of each, 
and underscore the noun used as the principal word in 
each subject, and the verb in each predicate. See the 
following model : — 



Tall trees 



shaded the house. 



Verbs like are llossoming , in the sentence The apple 
trees are blossoming^ which consist of more than one 
word, are called verb phrases. 

The words of a verb phrase are used together as one verb. 
Verb phrases can often be used in place of simple verbs, 
which consist of but one word. See the following : — 

The men work. George ran. 

The men are working. George wa% running. 

Write three sentences, containing a verb phrase. 

Write four sentences, draw a line to separate the 
subject from the predicate of each, and underscore the 
noun used as the principal word in each subject, and 
the verb in each predicate. 

LESSON 157 
SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 

Use each noun in the following list as the principal 
loord of the subject of a sentence. Then draw a line to 
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separate the subject from the predicate of each sentenc^^j 
and underscore the noun used as the principal word in 
the subject and the verb of the predicate. 



man 


house 


river 


wagon 


snow 


rain 


book 


brother 


wind 


pear 


road 


mountain 



Use each of the following verbs in the predicate of a sen- 
tence. Draw a line to s&parate the subject from the predi- 
cate of eachy and underscore the noun used as the principal 
word in the subject and the verb of the predicate. 

gave sent ran sings made lives 

LESSON 158 

MODIFIERS: SINGLE WORDS 

Birds sing. 
Small birds sing. 

When I say, Birds sing, birds means all birds ; but 
when I say, Small birds sing^ birds means only birds that 
are small. Small has changed or modified the meaning 
of the word birds. 

The rain falls. 

The rain falls quietly. 

Notice that the first of the above sentences tells us 
that The rain fallsj without telling us anything about 
the way it falls, whether slowly or rapidly or noisily. 
In the second sentence the verb falls is modified by 
the word quietly. Notice how the meaning of falls is 
changed by this modifier. 
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A word that is used to change the meaning of an- 
other word is called a modifier. 

Copy the following sentences j and underscore every word 
that is used as a modifier. See the following model: — 

The little dog barked loudly 

1. The wintry winds are blowing. 

2. The small white rose has blossomed. 

3. The rain fell steadily. 

4. The stars were shining brightly. 

5. The frightened deer ran swiftly. 

6. The gray parrot talks plainly. 

7. The old horse walks slowly. 

8. Wild geese fly rapidly. 

9. The bells ring merrily. 

10. The cold wind roared loudly. 

Write six sentences similar to the above, and under- 
score all words used as modifiers. 

LESSON 159 
MODIFIERS: PHRASES 

Sometimes a modifier consists of one word, as in the 
sentences of the list in the last lesson; and sometimes 
a number of words are used together as one modifier. 
See the following : — 

Flowers bloom in the spring. 

The tree on the bank shades the river. 

James ran around the house. 

Groups of words like those in the above sentences are 
called phrases. 
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Copy the following sentences j and underscore each word 
or phrase used as a modifier. Underscore aU the words 
of a phrase with one line. See the following model: — 

The house at the corner was built by my uncle. 

1. Oranges grow in Florida. 

2. The birds flew over the house. 

3. The boy with the basket has gone. 

4. The rabbit burrowed under the tree. 
6. The leaves of the trees have fallen. 

6. James starts at seven. 

7. The old wolf ran through the woods. 

Write six sentences that contain phrases used as 
modifiers, and underscore all the phrases and other 
modifiers as in the above model. 

LESSON 180 
NOUNS: SINGULAR AND PLURAL 

Review Lesson 59 

Write the plurals of all the nouns in the lists in 
Lesson 157. 

5's, 2's, a's, o's. 

The plural of a figure or letter is formed by adding the 
apostrophe and s. 

Write the singular and the plural of each of the 
folloioing ; — 

Five nouns that are names of animals. 

Five nouns that are names of trees. 

Five nouns that are names of flowers. 

Five nouns that are names of kinds of buildings. 
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LESSON 161 
NOUNS: SINGXJIiAR AND PliXJRAIi 

Eeview Lessons 59 and 60. 

Write the plural of each of the following nouns : — 

goose cherry life sheaf hero echo 

wolf lady calf sheep piano leaf 

Make a list of the plural nouns in the following paror 
graph, and give the singular of each : — 

Rain, rain, rain ! All day, all night, steady raining. 
Will it ever stop ? The hay is out and spoiling. The rain 
washes the garden. The ground is full. All things have 
drunk their fill. The springs revive, the meadows are wet; 
the rivers run discolored with the soil from every hill. The 
sky is leaden. The clouds are full yet. The long fleece 
covers the mountains. The hills are capped with white. 

The air is full of moisture. — Henry Ward Bekcher. 

Make a list of ten nouns, write the plural of each, and 
use each plural noun in a sentence. 

LESSON 162 
NOUNS: POSSESSIVES 

Review Lessons 61 and 62. 

Write the possessive singular and the possessive 
plural of each noun in the lists in the last lesson, and 
use each in a sentence. 

Write the possessive singular and the possessive plural 
of each of the following nouns : — 
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house cross aunt empress woman brass 
pass child board man class countess 

Write six sentences, each of which contains a nonn 
used to show possession. 

LESSON 163 

COMMON AND PROPER NOUNS 

The first boy is James. 

London is the largest city. 

The Arctic Ocean is full of ice. 

The last day of the week is Saturday. 

The noun in italics in the first of the above sentences 
is used as the name of a definite person. The noun in 
italics in the second is used as the name of a definite 
place. The noun in italics in the third is the name of 
a definite ocean, and the noun in italics in the last is the 
name of one of the days of the week. Nouns like these, 
which are used to name a definite person, place or thing, 
and distinguish it from all others of the same class, are 
called proper nouns. A proper noun begins with a capital 
letter. 

A proper noun is used as the name of a definite per- 
son, place or thing. 

The cat caught the rat. 
The house was in the woods. 

The nouns in the above sentences are called common 
nouns because they are names that are common to all 
objects in the class that they name. 
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Common nouns are used to name things that belong 
to a class of objects, as men^ trees ^ houses^ etc. 

Copy all the nouns in the folloioing sentences, and 
arrange the common nouns and the proper nouns in 
separate lists: — 

1. Chicago is on Lake Michigan. 

2. February is the shortest month. 

3. Canada is north of the United States. 

4. The Atlantic is a stormy ocean. 

5. Mountains usually contain minerals. 

6. Monday was the warmest day of the summer. 

7. Columbus discovered America in 1492. 

8. The king lived in a fine palace. 

9. The Tower of London is a prison. 

10. They walked across the Brooklyn Bridge. 

11. They found gold in the sands of the Yukon. 

12. The man was reading The Sun. 

Write five sentences each of which contains a proper, 
noun, and five that contain only common nouns. 

LESSON 164 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

Eeview Lesson 63. 

I you he she it- 

The above pronouns are called personal pronouns 
because they help to show which person is meant. / 
represents the speaker or ivriter. You represents the 
person who is spoken to. The other pronouns represent 
the person or thing that is spoken of. 
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With It is or It was, or 7s it or Was it, the above 
personal pronouns are used as follows: — 

It is Z Is it I? 

It is you. Is it you f 

It is he. Is it 9he? 

It was J. Was it he? 

It was ft. Was it/? 

me you him her 

The above- forms of the personal pronouns should not 
be used after expressions like It is, It was, etc. They 
are correctly used in sentences like the following : — 

The guide called me. There is a message for him. 

I have a book for you. Mary went with her. 

It may be used either as the grammatical subject of a 
sentence or after expressions like It is, It was, etc. 

Examples : It is 2^ boat. 

It was it. 
This is it. 

Use in a sentence each form of the personal pronouns 
that is given in this lesson. 

LESSON 165 
PRONOUNS 

The following are the corresponding singular and 
plural forms of the first group of personal pronouns 
given in the last lesson : — 

Singular: I you he she it 

Plural: we you they they they 
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Any of the forms of the personal pronouns just given 
may be used as the grammatical subject of a sentence, 
or after expressions like It isy It wasy etc. See the 
following : — 

We work. It is we. Is it we ? 

rim sing. Itisyou. l^ityouf 

They are coming. It is they. Is it theyf 

Notice that the plural forms of he^ she and it are 
alike. Notice also that you is used in the same form 
in the singular and the pluraL 

The following are the corresponding singular and 
plural forms of the second group of pronouns given in 
the last lesson : — 



SinquTiAH: 


me 


you 


him 


her 


it 


Plubal: 


us 


you 


them 


them 


them 



The above forms of the personal pronouns may be 
used in sentences like the following : — 

Some one called you. They sent us. 

The book is for rrie. The letter was for you. 

The king forgave them. I went away with him. 

Mary's brother is calling her. 

LESSON 166 
THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY 

The dictionary is a book of words, in which the pro- 
nunciation and the meaning of each word is given. The 
words in the dictionary are arranged in the order of 
the letters of the alphabet. That is, all words begin- 
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ning with a are given before words beginning with 6, 
and words beginning with h are given before words 
beginning with c, and so on through the alphabet. 

All the words beginning with a are so arranged that 
those beginning with ab come before those beginning 
with acy etc. See the following illustrations : — 

eat 

ebony 

eclipse Notice that the letters in heavy 

edify type in the list of words given here 

® ® ^ are in alphabetical order, 

effect 

egg 

h a b y Notice that the first two letters 

^ * ^ ^ of all the words of this list are 

, - ?, alike, and that the letters in heavy 

baggage ^JP® ^^^^ follow them are in 

balance alphabetical order. 



ire 



1 r e a r ra Notice that the first four letters 

irebrand of the words in this list are the 



irecracker same, and that the letters in heavy 
i r e d o g ^yp^ that follow them are in 

alphabetical order. 



i r e f 1 y 
i r e m a n 



To find a word in the dictionary, turn to the place 
where are given the words that begin with the first 
letter of the word you are seeking. By referring to the 
copy of the part of a page of Webster's International 
Dictionary, which is given on the opposite page, one can 
get a better idea of how to proceed. 

If, for example, you are in search of the word child- 









ill 
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like^ it is quite safe to suppose that you will find it here ; 
for the first word on the page is childJiood and the last 
word is China. 

The key word that appears in the upper left-hand 
comer of a page of a dictionary is the first word on 
the page and the key word in the upper right-hand 
corner is the last. In alphabetical order, childlike will 
come after childhood and before China, so it will be 
found on this page. 

The alphabetical order of arrangement of the words 
and the use of the key words must be understood before 
one can quickly find a word in the dictionary. 

In each of the following oblongs are two key words 
that are found on a page of the dictionary. Under 
each pair of key words are some of the words that are 
on the same page of the dictionary. Copy each pair of 
key words and under them arrange the words in the 
same oblong in alphabetical order : — 



CI8TEEN CL\CK 




DANGEBOnSLY DABKNESS 


cite 




darken 


civic 




darkness 


city 




dark 


civilian 




dapper 


civics 


• 


dare 


citizen 




dangle 


civilized 




daring 


citadel 




darkly 


citron 




dapple 


cistern 




dangerously 
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TUBNEY TUKTLE 




SALTNESS SAMITE 


turnover 




salver 


turret 




sameness 


turquois 




salve 


turnpike 




saltpeter 


turnkey 




same 


turnip 




salvia 


turnspit 




salvage 


turpentine 




salute 


turney 




salutation 


turnstile 




salvation 


DESTITUENT DETEBIOEATE 




ANASTATE ANCHOVY 


detach 




anchor 


desultory 




anatomy 


detail 




ancestor 


detective 




anatomical 


deter 




anchored 


detection 




ancestry 


destroy 




anchovy 


destitute 




anathema 


detain 




ancestry 


destroyer 




ancestral 


LBS 


$SON ] 
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THE USE OP THE DICTIONARY: ALPHABETIC Ali 

ORDER OF WORDS 

Copy the follovnng key words and arrange in alpha- 
hetical order the words listed under each pair: — 

12 
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TIPTOE TITLE 




REMOK8TBATOB BENDEB 


tlHHUe 




remount 


tired 




remote 


tirade 




remorse 


tithe 




rend 


tiresome 




renaissance 


tithing 




remove 


titanic 




remuneration 


tire 




removed 


ILLUMINATE IMAOINATION 




PEBMUTE PEBSEVEBANCE 


image 




perplexity 


ill-used 




peroration 


illustrate 




pernicious 


illusion 




perplex 


illustrative 




persevere 


imagery 




perpetual 


illusive 




perpendicular 


iU-wiU 




perpetually 


imaginary 




peroxide 


CHISEL CH0G8ET 




UNDERSTAND UNDISOEBNING 


chatter 




undertake 


chlorine 




underwood 


chisel ^ 




understudy 


chocolate 




understand 


chloroform 




undervalue 


chloride 




undertaker 


chivalry 




underwriter 


chloral 




understroke 
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LESSON 168 

THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY: ALPHABETICAL 

ORDER OF WORDS 

Copy the following lists of proper nouns, arranging 
the words of each list in alphabetical order : — 



Fielding 


Wagner 


Hughes 


Irving 


Ellsworth 


Stanton 


Gardiner 


Shaw 


Becker 


Evans 


Paulding 


Mitchell 


Elliot 


Franklin 


Pierpont 


Garfield 


Barnum 


Waterman 


Hamilton 


Kennedy 


Alcott 


Thomas 


Sherman 


Arnold 


Erasmus 


Field 


Wilkinson 


Heath 


Appleton 


Savage 


Phillips 


Vaughan 


Henderson 


Goodwin 


Gay 


Douglas 


Parker 


Pillsbury 


Barclay 


Lawrence 


LESSON 
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THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY: DIACRITICAL 

MARKS 

In the dictionary the pronunciation of words is 
indicated by means of certain marks. These are used 
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most often with the vowels a, c, i, o and Uj but are used 
also with some of the consonants. The following are 
some of these marks : — 

a as in ale a as in care 
a as in am 

a as in arm e as in eve 

a as in ask e as in end 

a as in all e as in fern 

•• •• 

The marks used in this lesson to indicate the sounds 
of letters have the following names : — 

- macron The macron always indicates a long sound, 

w breve the breve indicates a short sound, but the 

.. dieresis other marks are used in different ways with 

• dot different letters. 

^ caret Notice in several words in this lesson that 

'^ wave final e has no sound. 

By using the marks given in this lesson^ indicate the 
pronunciation of each of the following words : — 

hat late err cat task are 

ball ebb and mate able ere 

fat sale fan egg be mad 

In which of the above words is final e silent ? 



LESSON 170 

THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY: DIACRITICAIi 

MARKS 

The following are the rest of the vowels with the 
marks used with each : — 
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i as in ice 6 as in son 

i as in it oo as in food 

i as in machine oo as in foot 
i as in first 

u as in pure 

o as in old u as in up 

o as in not u as in urn 

6 as in orb u as in rude 

•• •• 

o as in do 

T is often used as a vowel. When so used, it may 
have the soundi of either long or short i. 

y as in fly y as in baby 

The marks used to indicate the sound of letters are 
called diacritical marks. 

By using diacritical marksy indicate the pronunciation 
of each of the following words. If necessary ^ look them 
up in the dictionary. 

ivy pin foe got bud tune 

kite rule push police good moon 
try price cube fun sit fire 

LESSON 171 

THE USB OF THE DICTIONARY: CONSONANT 

SOUNDS 

Most of the consonants have but one sound. The fol- 
lowing are exceptions : — 

9 has the sound of «, as in cider. 
€ has the sound of k^ as in cat. 
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g (hard) as in glad. 

^ (soft) has the sound of y, as in gem. 

s (unmarked) has the sound of p, as in soft. 

g has the sound of z^ as in has. 

n has the sound of ng^ as in ink. 

n has the sound of ny, as in canon. 

By using the necessary diacritical marks with conso- 
nants as well as with vowelsj indicate the sounds of the 
letters of each of the following words. If necessary , look 
them up in the dictionary. 

cigar ashes cent gossip link charade 

chorus send gases gender cistern grant 

goes same grind clown cedar dismal 

uncle amuse city glee think rest 

LESSON 172 
THE USE OP THE DICTIONARY: THE ACCENT 

In the dictionary the pronunciation of a word is often 
shown by respelling it. Pronounce the following words 
and tell which is the prolonged or accented syllable of 
each : — 

made (mad) macron (ma'kron) machine (ma sheri') 

The accent mark (') never is used with words of one 
syllable. With words of more than one syllable, it is 
written after the syllable that is most prolonged in 
pronouncing the word. Pronounce the following : — 

re mem'ber ar range' 

for give' giv'ing 
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By using diacritical marks with all of the foUoioing 
words, and the accent mark with ail that have more than 
one syllable^ indicate the pronunciation of each : — 



moth 


Ufe 


mute 


navy 


nest 


father 


name 


mope 


hunt 


urn 


level 


can 


canine 


invert 


like 


rock 


herd 


harm 


pity 


marine 


virgin 


spoon 


took 


matron 


move 


storm 


full 


girl 


celery 


crowd 


giant 


swarm 


last 


orange 


patron 


prove 




• 


LESSON 173 







WORD STUDY 

Review Lessons 70, 71, 72, and 73, and use in a 
sentence each word given for study. 

LESSON 174 
WORD STUDY 

Review Lessons 74, 75, and 76, and use in a sentence 
each word given for study. 



LESSON 175 

WORDS HAVING THE SAME SOUND BUT DIF- 
FERENT MEANINGS: DEFINITIONS 

there — in that place, 
their — belonging to them. 

Following the model given above, briefly give the meanr 
i^9 of ^(^^ of the following words, and use each in a 
sentence. If necessary, look them up in the dictionary. 
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right 


new 


our current 


cent 


write 


knew 


hour currant 
LESSON 176 


scent 



WORDS HAVING THE SAME SOUND BUT DIF- 
FERENT MEANINGS: DEFINITIONS 

Give briefly the meanhig and use each of the foUcnmng 
words in a sentence. If necessary j look them up in the 
dictionary. 

miner choir tale cell draft be 

minor quire tail sell draught bee 

LESSON 177 

WORDS HAVING THE SAME SOUND BUT DIF- 
FERENT MEANINGS: DEFINITIONS 

Give briefly the meaning and use each of the following 
loords in a sentence. If necessary j look them up in the 
dictionary. 

steal seen cellar base air bell in 

steel scene seller bass heir belle inn 

LESSON 178 

WORDS HAVING THE SAME SOUND BUT DIF- 
FERENT MEANINGS: DICTATION 

Write from dictation the following sentences: — 

1. A deer has short hair. 

2. Flour is made from wheat. 

3. The new boat won the prize. 
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4. It is time to sow the grain. 

5. They rested until the sun set. 

6. James has gone to get the mail. 

7. Mary's aunt has come to visit her. 

8. The hunters were chased by a bear. 

9. They pursued a herd of wild goats. 

10. There is a special sale of city lots. 

11. The little maid was playing with her doll. 

12. We can hear the merry sound of sleigh bells. 

13. There are four rows of rose bushes in the garden. 

14. People who live in warm countries do not eat much 
meat. 

LESSON 179 

WORDS HAVING THE SAME SOUND BUT DIF- 
FERENT MEANINGS: DICTATION 

Write from dictation the following: — 

1. A minor cannot vote. 

2. We had lunch at the inn. 

3. Do not sit in a draught. 

4. The currant was very sour. 

5. Sixty minutes make an hour. 

6. The furnace is in the cellar. 

7. The old sailor rowed the boat. 

8. The right will win in the end. 

9. The sword was made of steel. 

10. The miser's son is his only heir. 

11. Here is a piece of the broken oar. 

12. The cave was fiUed with gold ore. 

* 13. The horse has a long mane and tail. 

14. The boat was carried away by the current. 

16. The bee will store its honey in a cell of the comb. 
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LESSON 180 
WORDS WRONGLY US£D FOR EACH OTHER 

Review Lessons 77 and 78. 

Supply appropriate forms of like or love in the follov)- 
ing sentences : — 

I winter better than summer. 

She ice cream. 

Mary her Annt Anna. 

Most boys to play ball. 

They their land because it is their own. 

Use correcUy either may or can in the following 
sentences : — 

You take my book. 

you row a boat ? 

I borrow your pencil ? 

If you wish, you take my book. 

you see the mountain from here ? 

Supply appropriate forms of guess or think in the 
following sentences : — 

I it will rain to-morrow. 

All tried to the number. 

There are no others, I . 

how old I am. 

Do you Mary will go? 

Supply appropriate forms of got or have m the fol- 
lowing sentences : — 

I the book you wanted. 

Mary a new hat. 
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I the medicine which you asked me to get. 

James a new bat. 

Use in a sentence each word given for study in this 
lesson. 



LESSON 181 
WORDS WBONGIiT USED FOR RACH OTHER 

Review Lessons 79, 80 and 81. 

Use correctly either funny or strange in the foUowing 
sentences : — 

The Chinese live in houses. 

There was a clown at the circus. 

I found a : shell on the beach. 

The natives of the island have — •. — ways. 

Use correctly either awful or very in the foUcming 
sentences : — 

The music was good. 

One old man was resting beside the tree. 

The roar of a lion burst upon their ears. 

The roar of the waves was loud. 

Supply appropriate forms of teach or learn in the 
following sentences : — 

His sister him to read. 

Did John them to spell ? 

He his lesson. 

She herself to draw. 

Try to your lesson. 
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Use correctly either mad or angry in the following 
sentences : — 

The tramp was chased by a dog. 

He will be if you do not follow his advice. 

The insult made John very . 

The noise of the factory nearly made him . 



Use correctly either well or good in the following 
sentences : — 

The flowers grow . 



The bird flies very . 

The runner can breathe . 

John behaves at the table. 

Use in a sentence each word given for study in this 
lesson. 

LESSON 182 
WORDS WRONGLY USED FOR EACH OTHER 

Review Lesson 82, and use in a sentence each word 
that is there given for study. 

Many means a great number. 

Lot means a piece of land or a quantity of merchandise. 

Lot, the singular, or lots, the plural, cannot be used 
to denote number. Lot often is used by merchants to 
refer to an assortment or quantity of merchandise, as a 
joh lot of shoes, etc. 

Examples: Many people attended the concert. 

Here are city lotB for sale. 
The first lot of merchandise sold for 
ten dollars. 
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Use correctly either many or lots in each of the foUaw- 
ing sentences : — 

We have of these shrubs. 

will watch the race from the roofs. 

Odd of clothing were piled up on the floor. 

have been sick during the winter. 

He said that of them were disappointed. 

Better means better than another, or the better of two. 
Best means the best of three or more. 

Examples : This is the better of the two. 

He is the lest player on the team. 

Use correctly either better or best in each of the fol- 
lowing sentences: — 

Which of your eyes is the ? 

What kind of fruit do you like ? 

Who is the shot in the company ? 

Of the two, I think this is the . 

Which do you like ^ pears or peaches ? 

Use in two sentences each word given for study in 
this lesson. 

LESSON 183 
WORDS WRONGLY USED FOR EACH OTHER 

Among means distributed to three or more. 
Between means divided between two. 

Examples : I divided the prize among the three winners. 

John and James divided the fish between 
them* 
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Use correctly either among or between in each of the 
following sentences : — 

The deer disappeared two large pines. 

He has spent many days the Indians. 

The prisoner walked two soldiers. 

There was a war the French and English. 

They distributed the flags the companies. 

George, Fred and Charles divided the fish them. 

He distributed the 'food his companions. 

In means the place in which. 

Into means whither, or proceeding in. 

Examples : The cat is in the yard. 

The cat ran into the yard. 

Use correcUy either in or into in each of the following 
sentences : — 

I live the next house. 

James went the post office. 

The squirrel ran his hole. 

The fish swims the pond. 

The horse jumped the pit. 

The frog jumped the wkter. 

Use in three sentences each word given for study in 
this lesson. 

LESSON 184 
WORDS OFTEN MISUSED 

This means the one near at hand. 
These is the plural of this. 
That means the one at a distance. 
Those is the plural of that 
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Examples : Thi9 is good. 

ThU kind is good. 
These are good. 
These kinds are good. 
That is good. 
That kind is good. 
Those are good. 
Those kinds are good. 

Notice in the above sentences that when used as mod- 
ifiers, this and that modify singular nouns, and these 
and those modify only plural nouns. 

Use correctly either this, that, these or those in each 
of the following sentences : — 

Come and see kinds of fruit. 

Which of two kinds do you like the better ? 

Do you see apple tree yonder ? 

See strange kind of flowers I have found. 

Did you see strange kinds of animals at the zoo ? 

I never have seen men from Alaska. 

Them often is incorrectly used for these or those in 
sentences like the following : — 

These horses are very swift. 
Those books are of great value. 

Them cannot be used as a modifier. It is correctly 
used in sentences like the following : — 

I have books for them. 
The storm frightened them. 

Use in three sentences each word given for study in 
this lesson. 
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LESSON 185 

WORDS HAVING SIMIIiAB MSAKINGS 

The school is quiet. 
The school is noiseless. 

The words in italics in the above sentences are nearly 
alike in meaning. Such words are called synonyms. 

Copy the following words in a list, and after each write 
a word having a similar meaning. Look them up in the 
dictionary if necessary. 

proud bold pretty grand dumb actor 

comic calm ' feeble new frail oral 

chief cool " big costly bad people 

LESSON 186 
LETTER WRITING 

Review Lessons 84, 85, 86 and 87. 

Henry W. Remington, a boy twelve years old, who 
lives at 124 West 72d Street, New York, goes to visit 
his grandparents, who live in Albany. He starts from 
New York on the morning of the 1st of July, 1910, 
on the steamer Hendrick Hudson, and sails up the 
Hudson River. He arrives in Albany in thfe evening, 
and is met at the pier by his grandfather. At his 
grandparents' home he is welcomed by his grand- 
mother, and, after his long journey, has a good appetite 
for his dinner. . 

The following morning he writes to his father, at 
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home, telling Mm of the delightful voyage up the river 
and his safe arrival at Albany. He mentions several of 
the cities and villages which he passed, and also tells 
about the beautiful scenery. Of course, he does not 
forget to write something about his welcome by his 
grandparents. 

Write the letter as outlined, dividing it into two 
paragraphs. 

In the first paragraph tell about the journey including 
the arrival at Albany. 

In the other paragraph tell how Henry was welcomed 
by grandma and grandpa, how he enjoyed his dinner, 
and how well he slept. 

To the Teacher: — 

If it seems desirable, a more familiar trip many be substi- 
tuted for the one given in this letter, and that given in 
Lesson 188. 

LESSON 187 
LETTER WRITING: THE ENVELOPE 

Review Lesson 88. 

Henry W. Remington, who wrote the letter given in 
the last lesson, lives at 124 West 72d Street, New 
York, and his father's name is Frank H. Remington. 
Draw an oblong five inches long and three inches wide 
to represent an envelope, and in it write the address 
for the letter given in the last lesson. Arrange the 
address as in the models given in Lesson 88. 

13 
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Draw ohlongSy as already directedy and in them write 
the following addresses : — 

Miss Matilda Rose, 103 State Street, Albany, N.Y. 
Master James Ball, 50 North Salina Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Mr. Russell Washburn, 217 Genesee Street, Utica, N.Y. 
Mrs. John Morris, 67 Maple Street, Oneonta, N.Y. 
Miss Lucy Baker, 221 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Very large cities like New York, Chicago, Boston, 
etc., are so well known that the name of the state 
is often omitted from the address on the envelope. 



LESSON 188 
LETTER WRITING 

Frances Sanders, who is twelve years old, lives at 
New Berlin, N.Y. On Dec. 15, 1909, she goes to Bing- 
hamton to spend a week with her aunt, Mrs. L. R. 
French, who lives at 64 Eldredge Street. As soon as 
she arrives at her Aunt Fanny's, Frances writes to her 
mother, telling her of her journey and safe arrival. She 
tells some interesting things that happen on the journey, 
and also tells something about Aunt Fanny and her 
home. 

Write the letter as indicated, following the plan of 
paragraph division given in Lesson 186. 

Draw an oblong, as already directed, and in it write 
the address for the envelope. Frances addresses her 
mother on the envelope as Mrs. W. W. Sanders. 
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LESSON 189 
LETTER WRITING 

Review Lesson 84. 

Write a letter to your cousin, James Fitch, who lives 
at Tenafly, N.J., thanking him for a pair of skates he 
sent you for Christmas. 

Divide your letter into two paragraphs. In the first 
tell how pleased you were with the gift, and the way in 
which you expect to use it. In the other paragraph 
wish your cousin and the other members of the family 
a Happy New Year. 

How would you refer to James' father, mother, 
brothers and sisters? 

Draw an oblong, as already directed, and in it write 
the address for the envelope. 



LESSON 190 
LETTER WRITING 

Review Lesson 89. 

Your mother asks you to write a letter to the Crown 
Sewing Machine Company, 87 Main St., Dunkirk, N.Y., 
and ask the price of the sewing machines made by 
it. Write the letter, using the letter given in Lesson 89 
as a model for the heading, address and opening phrase. 

Draw an oblong, as already directed, and in it write 
the address for the envelope. 
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LESSON 191 
liETTEB WRITING 

The Crown Sewing Machine Company replies to the 
letter written in the last lesson, saying that the prices of 
their sewing machines range from $35 to $75. It 
recommends the $45 machine, and states that a cata- 
logue of all the Crown machines will be sent. 

Write the letter for the Crown Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, as indicated. 

Draw an oblong, as already directed, and in it write 
the address for the envelope. 

LESSON 192 

LETTER WRITING: ORDERS 

Tarrytown, N.Y., 

Apr. 11, 1910. 

Robinson & White, 

200 Broadway, 

New York. 
Dear Sirs: 

Please send me by American Express the following 

groceries : — 

25 lb. granulated sugar 3 cans Bear milk 

6 cans Maine corn 1 bag Prize flour 

1 doz. Campbell's soap 6 lb. butter 

1 gal. N. O. molasses 

Respectfully yours, 

Helen Bowne. 
(Mrs. John Bowne.) 



BILLS 
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To the letter just given, Mrs. Bowne signs her name 
Helen Bovmey but writes below, in parentheses, the name 
by which she would be addressed in a business letter. 

Write for Mrs. W. H. Rose of White Plains, N.Y., an 
order to Anderson & Rowe, 60 West Broadway, New 
York, for the following groceries : 1 bag Prize flour, 
10 lb. granulated sugar, 5 lb. lard, 1 lb. Ceylon cocoa 
and 2 doz. eggs. Mrs. Rose's given name is Martha. 

Draw an oblong, as already directed, and in it write 
the address for the envelope. 

LESSON 193 



BlliliS 

Robinson & White send by express the groceries or- 
dered by Mrs. Bowne, and mail her the following bill : — 

200 Broadway, New York, 

Apr. 12, 1910. 

Mrs. John Bowne, 

To Robinson & White, Dr. 



26 lb. granulated sugar at 6 ^ 
6 cans Maine corn 
1 doz. Campell's soap 
1 gal. N. O. molasses 
3 cans Bear milk 
1 bag Prize flour 
5 lb. butter 



(( 



(( 



(( 



15" 
6« 

15" 



« 30 « 



1 
1 



50 
90 
60 
65 
45 
10 
50 



70 



Received payment, 
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Following the model given, make out the bill for the 
groceries ordered by Mrs. Rose in the last lesson. 

Draw an oblong, as already directed, and in it write 
the address for the envelope. 

LESSON 194 
ORDERS AND BILLS 

Mrs. Horace White, of Peekskill, N.Y., orders the 
following dry goods of Roger and Davis, Broadway and 
Tenth Street, New York : 12 yd. flannel (like sample), 
1 doz. spools white thread No. 60, 4 yd. white linen, 16 
yd. blue denim, 16 yd. white satin ribbon, two inches 
wide. Mrs. White's given name is Mary. 

The flannel costs 85 cents a yard, the thread costs 5 
cents a spool, the linen costs 40 cents a yard, the denim 
15 cents and the ribbon 25 cents. 

Write the order for Mrs. White and make out the bill 
for Roger and Davis. 

LESSON 195 
ORDERS AND BILLS 

Frank Wilson, of Glens Falls, N.Y., orders the follow- 
ing books of The Library Supply Co., Union Square, 
New York: 1 "History of the American Nation," 
McLaughlin; 2 "International Geography," Mill; 3 
" The Story of the Empire State," South worth. 

The following are the prices of the books ordered: 
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"History of the American Nation," $1.40; "Interna- 
tional Geography," $3.50; "The Story of the Empire 
State," 75 cents. 

The books are to be sent by freight. The order 
was dated Jan. 31, 1910, and the bill was dated Feb. 
2, 1910. 

Write the order for Mr. Wilson and make out the 
bill for The Library Supply Co. 

Draw two oblongs, as already directed, and write the 
addresses for the envelopes. 

LESSON 196 
BUSINESS FORMS: THE CHECK 

Mrs. Bowne draws the following check and mails it 
to Robinson & White with the bill, which is given in 
Lesson 193 : — 



Tarrytown, N. Y. d^^ ^jfUyO /^ ^fr<? 

d)e Cemb j^ttonal Banb of CarrptotDit. fl. |^. 



Pay to 




Jlh^/^ a^ <^P^ '^y/QO ^ ''^ • ZI^Dollars. 



Notice that on this check Mrs. Bowne signs her name 
Helen BownCy which is her proper signature for a check 
or a legal document. 
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BUSINESS FORMS: THE RECEIPTED BILL 



Copy the following blank check, and fill it out for 
Mrs. Rose, to pay the bill due Anderson & Rowe for the 
groceries ordered in Lesson 93, Mrs. Rose's given name 
is Martha. 

The first word of the amount should be written as near 
the left margin of the cheek as possible, so that another 
word cannot be written before it to increase its value. 



Ncuo York,. 



W^t Commemal Banb of j^tD f^orb 



Pay to. 



Doll 



ars. 



Using copies of the blank form given above, draw a check 
to pay each of the following : — 

f 72 that Henry Mills owes Johnson Brothers. 
$116 that Mary Becker owes G. W. IngersoU. 
$31.09 that Rogers & White owe the Standard Iron Co. 
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BUSINESS FORMS: THE RECEIPTED BILIi 

As soon as Robinson & White receive Mrs. Bowne's 
check, the bill is returned to her, signed as follows : 

Received payment^ 

Robinson & White. 
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Signing a bill after the words received payment is an 
acknowledgment of its payment, and is called receipt- 
ing it. 

Using the date of April 1, 1910, make a receipted hill 
for each of the following : — 

Miss Mary Morris buys the following articles from Moore 
Brothers, West 23d Street, New York : 1 coat for $10, 2 pr. 
gloves at $2, 4 yd. lace at 66 cents a yard. 

Robert Felter buys of The Plant & Seed Co., 50 Park 
Place, New York: 12 rosebushes at 20 cents, and 1 pk. 
clover seed for f 1.10. 



LESSON 198 
BUSINESS FORMS: THE RECEIPT 



fbtxjun/tA' A/yrri' D/Mfidj CuXLlAj $15.00 
OyiMM/ru/zmJ. °^//00 DMcUUy. 

J-/fb inaiA/yfuxm/cUAt' 



When there is no bill to be receipted, a receipt like 
the above may be used to show the payment of money. 
Sometimes a printed receipt is used, which has blank 
spaces for the date, the name of the person who pays 
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the money, the amount of the payment, the purpose for 
which it is paid and the signature of the receiver. See 
the following : — 






QQ. 




00/ ^ 



Fa r ^/L£/L^yUyct.^%.<.4^^c,dA^ 




'%^ 




Moke three copies of this form of receipt, and Ml them ovi 
in acknowledging payment for the following : — 

$36 to Jones & Smith from George Richards for lumber, 
Aug. 6, 1908. 

$100 to James Wyckofif from Samuel Willits for labor, 
May 3, 1908. 

$10.60 to Mrs. Mary James from Andrew Clark for board, 
Jan. 1, 1910. 



LESSON 199 

SUMMARY OF RULES FOR THE USE OF 

CAPITAL. LETTERS 

9. Each important word in the title of a book, story 
or poem should begin with a capital letter. 

Example: Longfellow wrote "The Bell of Atri." 
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10. Names of the Bible or divisions of it should 
begin with capital letters. 

Example : The Psalms are poetry. 

Review the rules for the use of capital letters as given 
in Lesson 100, and write two sentences to illustrate the 
use of each rule. 

LESSON 200 

SUMMARY OF RULES FOR THE USE OF THE 

COMMA 

5. A word or expression in apposition should be set 
off by commas. 

Example : Boone, the hunter, was a very brave man. 

6. Words in pairs should be separated by commas. 

Example : Men and women, boys and girls, attended the 
picnic. 

Review the rules for the use of the comma as given 
in Lesson 98, and write three sentences to illustrate tKe 
use of each rule. 



PART III 



LESSON 201 

THE PINE-TREE SHILLINGS 

Captain John Hull was the mint-master of Massachusetts, 
and coined all the money that was made there. This was a 
new line of business ; for, in the earlier days of the colony, 
the current coinage consisted of gold and silver money of 
England, Portugal and Spain. These coins being scarce, 
the people were often forced to barter their commodities 
instead of selling them. 

For instance, if a man wanted to buy a coat, he perhaps 
exchanged a bearskin for it. If he wished for a barrel of 
molasses, he might purchase it with a pile of pine boards. 
Musket bullets were used instead of farthings. The Indians 
had a sort of money, called wampum, which was made of 
clam shells: and this strange sort of specie was likewise 
taken in payment of debts by the English settlers. Bank 
bills had never been heard of. There was not money enough 
of any kind, in many parts of the country, to pay the salaries 
of the ministers ; so that they sometimes had to take quin- 
tals of fish, bushels of corn, or cords of wood instead of 
silver or gold. 

As the people grew more numerous, and their trade one 
with another increased, the want of current money was still 
more sensibly felt. To supply the demand, the General 
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Court passed a law establishing a coinage of shillings, six- 
pences and threepences. Captain John Hull was appointed 
to manufacture this money, and he was to have about one 
shilling out of every twenty to pay him for the trouble of 
making them. 

Hereupon all the old silver in the colony was handed over 
to Captain John Hull. The battered silver cans and tan- 
kards, I suppose, and silver buckles, and broken spoons, and 
silver buttons of worn-out coats, and silver hilts of swords 
that had figured at court, — all such curious old articles were 
doubtless thrown into the melting pot together. But by far 
the greater part of the silver consisted of bullion from the 
mines of South America, which the English buccaneers — 
who were little better than pirates — had taken from the 
Spaniards, and brought to Massachusetts. 

All this old and new silver being melted down and coined, 
the result was an immense amount of splendid shillings, 
sixpences and threepences. Each had the date 1652 on 
the one side, and the figure of a pine tree on the other. 
Hence they were called pine-tree shillings. And for 
every twenty shillings that he coined, you will remember. 
Captain Hull was entitled to put one shilling into his 
own pocket. — Nathaniel Hawthobkb: Ghrandfather'* 8 Chair, 

After reading the above story of " The Pine-tree Shil- 
lings,'' carefully study the following outline until you 
understand the plan or order in which the parts of the 
story are arranged. The numbered headings indicate 
the two main divisions of the story. The points under 
the two main topics are called subtopics, and are so 
nearly related in thought that they may be combined in 
the same paragraph. 
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THE PINE-TREE SHILLINGS 

I. The scarcity of money in New England. 

a. The only kinds of money. 

b. The exchange of commodities. 

II. Captain John Hull made mint-master. 

a. The kinds of coins made. 

b. The source of the materials. 

c. The pay of the mint-master. 

Write the story in two paragraphs as outlined. 

LESSON 202 

THE PINE-TBEE SHIIiLINGS (Continued) 

When the mint-master had grown very rich, a young 
man, Samuel Sewell by name, came a-courting to his only 
daughter. His daughter — whose name I do not know, but 
we will call her Betsy — was a fine, hearty damsel, by no 
means so slender as some young ladies of our own days. On 
the contrary, having always fed heartily on pumpkin pies, 
doughnuts, Indian pudding and other Puritan dainties, she 
was as round and plump as a pudding herself. With this 
round, rosy Miss Betsy did Samuel Sewell fall in love. As 
he was a young man of good character, industrious in his 
business and a member of the church, the mint-master very 
readily gave his consent. 

"Yes, you may take her," said he, in his rough way, 
" and you'll find her a heavy burden enough 1 " 

On the wedding day, we may suppose that honest John 
Hull dressed himself in a plum-colored coat, all the buttons 
of which were made of pine-tree shillings. The buttons of 
his waistcoat were sixpences ; and the knees of his small- 
clothes were buttoned with silver threepences. Thus attired. 
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he sat with great dignity in Grandfather's Chair ; and, being 
a portly old gentleman, he completely filled it from elbow to 
elbow. On the opposite side of the room, between her brides- 
maids, sat Miss Betsy. She was blushing with all her might, 
and looked like a full-blown peony, or a great red apple. 
There, too, was the bridegroom, dressed in a fine purple coat 
and gold-lace waistcoat, with as much other finery as the 
Puritan laws and customs would allow him to put on. His 
hair was cropped close to his head, because Governor Endi- 
cott had forbidden any man to wear it below the ears. But 
he was a very personal young man ; and so thought the 
bridesmaids and Miss Betsy herself. 

The mint-master also was pleased with his new son-in-law: 
especially as he had courted Miss Betsy out of pure love, and 
had said nothing at all about her portion. So, when the 
marriage ceremony was over. Captain Hull whispered a word 
or two to two of his menservants, who immediately went 
out, and soon returned, lugging in a large pair of scales. 
They were such a pair as wholesale merchants use for weigh- 
ing bulky commodities, and quite a bulky commodity was 
now to be weighed in them. 

" Daughter Betsy," said the mint-master, " get into one 
side of these scales." 

Miss Betsy — or Mrs. Sewell, as we must now call her — 
did as she was bid, like a dutiful child, without any question 
of the why and wherefore. But what her father could mean, 
unless to make her husband pay for her by the pound (in 
which case she would have been a dear bargain), she had not 
the least idea. 

"And now," said honest John Hull to the servants, 
"bring that box hither." 

The box to which the mint-master pointed was a huge, 
square, iron-bound, oaken chest. The servants tugged with 
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might and main, but could not lift this enormous receptacle, 
and were finally obliged to drag it across the floor. Captain 
Hull then took a key from his girdle, unlocked the chest 
and lifted its ponderous lid. Behold I it was full to the 
brim of bright pine-tree shillings, fresh from the mint ; and 
Samuel Sewell began to think that his father-in-law had got 
possession of all the money in the Massachusetts treasury. 
But it was only the mint-master's honest share of the 
ooinage. 

Then the servants, at Captain Hull's command, heaped 
double handf uls of shillings into one side of the scales, while 
Betsy remained in the other. Jingle, jingle, went the shil- 
lings, as handful after handful was thrown in, till, plump 
and ponderous as she was, they fairly weighed the young 
lady from the floor. 

" There, son Sewell I " cried the honest mint-master, re- 
suming his seat in Grandfather's Chair, ^' take these shillings 
for my daughter's portion. Use her kindly, and thank 
Heaven for her. It is not every wife that's worth her 

weight in silver 1 " — Nathaniel Hawthobnb: Ghrandfat?ier^a Chair. 

See the following outline : — 

I. Samuel Sewell and Miss Betsy. 

a. Description of Miss Betsy. 

b. Captain Hull's consent to her marriage, and 

why given. 

II. The wedding. 

a. Description of Captain Hull. 
J. Description of the bride. 

c. Description of the bridegroom. 

III. The wedding portion. 

a. The scales. 

J. What the bride was directed to do. 
14 
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e* The chest. 

d. The weighing. 

e. What Captain Hull said to his son-in-law. 

Write in three paragraphs the story as outlined above. 



LESSON 203 
NARRATIVE POEMS 

"The Pine-tree Shillings" is a story told in prose. 
Sometimes a story is told in a poem. 

Stories often are called narratives, and when a story 
is told in a poem, the poem is called a narrative poem. 

Bead the following poem untU you understand the 
story that it tells : — 

THE WHITE-FOOTED DEER 

It was a hundred years ago, 

When, by the woodland ways, 
The traveler saw the wild deer drink. 

Or crop the birchen sprays. 

Beneath a hill, whose rocky side 

O'ercrowned a grassy mead. 
And fenced a cottage from the wind, 

A deer was wont to feed. 

She only came when on the cliffs 

The evening moonlight lay. 
And no man knew the secret haunts 

In which she walked by day. 
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White were her feet, her forehead showed 

A spot of silvery white, 
That seemed to glitter like a star 

In autumn's hazy night. 

And when sang the whip-poor-will, 

She cropped the sprouting leaves, 
And here her rustling steps were heard 

On still October eves. 

But when the broad midsummer moon 

Rose o'er that grassy lawn, 
Beside the silver-footed deer 

There grazed a spotted fawn. 

The cottage dame forbade her son 

To aim the rifle here, 
" It were a sin," she said, " to harm 

Or fright that friendly deer. 

" This spcft has been my pleasant home 

Ten peaceful years and more ; 
And ever, when the moonlight shines. 

She feeds before our door. 

" The red men say that here she walked 

A thousand moons ago ; 
They never raise the war whoop here, 

And never twang the bow. 

" I love to watch her as she feeds. 

And think that all is well 
While such a gentle creature haunts 

The place in which we dwell." 
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The youth obeyed, and sought for game 

In forests far away, 
Where, deep in silence and in moss, 

The ancient woodland lay. 

But once, in autumn's golden time, 
He ranged the woods in vain. 

Nor roused the pheasant nor the deer 
And wandered home again. 

The crescent moon, and crimson eve 
Shone with a mingling light ; 

The deer upon the grassy mead 
Was feeding full in sight. 

He raised the rifle to his eye, 
And from the cliffs around 

A sudden echo, shrill and sharp. 
Gave back its deadly sound. 

Away, into the neighboring wood. 
The startled creature flew. 

And crimson drops at morning lay 
Amid the glimmering dew. 

Next evening shone the waxing moon 

As brightly as before ; 
The deer upon the grassy mead 

Was seen again no more. 

But ere that crescent moon was old, 
By night the red men came. 

And burnt the cottage to the ground, 
And slew the youth and dame. 
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Now woods have overgrown the mead, 

And hid the cliffs from sight ; 
There shrieks the hovering hawk at noon, 

And prowls the fox at night. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 

Notice in the poem that when a quotation extends 
through several stanzas, the quotation marks are re- 
peated before each new stanza. 

Find in the dictionary the meaning of each of the 
following words: — 

mead twang pheasant waxing 

haunts ancient crescent prowls 

What is meant by the last two lines of the poem ? 

Complete the following outline by supplying subtopics 
under the last two main headings : — 

THE V7HITE-F00TED DEER 

I. The deer on the mead. 

a. When ? 

b. Where? 

II. Description of the deer. 

a. Her appearance. 

b. Her habits. 

III. The mother's command. 

a. Why spare the deer ? 

b. The Indian legend. 

IV. The fatal shot. 

V. The result. 
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LESSON a04 
NARRATIVE POEMS 

Write the story of "The White-footed Deer'* as 
outlined in the last lesson. 
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ABOU BEN ADHEM 

Memorize the following poem : — 

Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase I) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, . 

And saw within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich, like a lily in bloom, 

An angel, writing in a book of gold ; 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold : 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

" What writest thou ? " The vision raised its head. 

And with a look made all of sweet accord, 

Answered, "The names of those who love the Lord." 

" And is mine one ? " said Abou. " Nay, not so," 

Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low. 

But cheerily still ; and said, " I pray thee, then, 

Write me as one that loves his fellow-men." 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed. 

And lol Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 

— Lbioh Hunt. 

Write a short paragraph, telling why Abou Ben 
Adhem was blessed by God. 
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LESSON 206 
THE TILLAGE BLACKSMITH 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

I 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whate'er he can, 
And looks the whole world in the face. 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from mom till night. 

You can hear his bellows blow ; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge. 

With measured beat and slow. 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 

When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door : 
They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church. 

And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach. 
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He hears his daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 

Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing. 

Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees it close ; 
Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 

For the lesson thou hast taught I 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 

Our fortunes must be wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought I 

— HeNBT W. LoirOFBLLOW. 

Read the poem until you can tell — 

Where the blacksmith shop was. 

What is said about the strength of the smith. 

What is said about his appearance. 

How the people know when the smith is working. 

To what the sound of his great hammer is compared. 

Who like to look in through the open door of the shop. 

What the smith does on Sunday. 

Why he is entitled to rest every night. 

What lesson the poet learned from the smith. 

What subtopics could he given under the following 
main headings of the outline of the above poem f 

I. The shop and the smith. 

II. The smith's visitors. 
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III. What the smith does on Sunday. 

IV. The lesson the smith teaches. 

When you have completed the outline, write in four 
paragraphs the story as outlined. 

LESSON 207 
FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE 

THE SANDPIPER 

Across the narrow beach we flit, 

One little sandpiper and I, 
And fast I gather, bit by bit. 

The scattered driftwood bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 

The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 
As up and down the beach we flit, — 

One little sandpiper and I. 

Above our heads the sullen clouds 

Scud bleak and swift across the sky. 
Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds 

Stand out the white lighthouses high. 
Almost as far as eye can reach 

I see the close-reefed vessels fly. 
As fast we flit along the beach, — 

One little sandpiper and I. 

I watch him as he skims along. 

Uttering his sweet and mournful cry ; 

He starts not at my fitful song. 
Or flash of fluttering drapery. 
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He has no thought of any wrong; 

He scans me with a fearless eye. 
Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong, 

The little sandpiper and I. 

Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night 

When the loosed storm breaks furiously? 
My driftwood fire will burn so bright I 

To what warm shelter canst thou fly? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 

The tempest rushes through the sky ; 
For are we not God's children both. 

Thou, little sandpiper, and I? 

— CbLIA THA.XTSB. 

Review what is said about figurative language in 
Lessons 34 and 36. 

As used in the first stanza, to what are wild waves 
and wild wind compared ? To what are clouds compared 
in the second stanza ? What other figurative language 
do you find in the poem ? 

Read the poem until you can tell — 

What the poet was doing on the beach. 
What threatened to take away the driftwood. 
What companion the poet had. 
How the clouds appeared. 
What the lighthouses looked like. 

Why the sandpiper did not seem to be afraid of the poet. 
The poet's refuge when the storm came. 
Why the poet thought the sandpiper would be cared for, 
too. 
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What subtopics could he given under each of the last 
three main headings of the folloiving outline of the story 
of " The Sandpiper " / See the subtopics under the 
first heading : — 

I. The poet and the sandpiper on the beach. 

a. The poet gathering driftwood. 

b. The waves reaching ior it. 

e. The sandpiper for a companion. 

II. What the poet saw in the distance. 

III. How the sandpiper regarded the poet. 

IV. The poet's thought for the sandpiper. 

Memorize at least one stanza of "The Sandpiper." 

LESSON 208 
THE SANDPIPER 

Write in four paragraphs as outlined the story of 
"The Sandpiper." 

LESSON 209 
OUTLINES 

Make an outline under three main headings for the 
story told in the following poem. What three periods 
could be made in the life or experiences of the tree ? 

THE PLANTING OF THE APPLE TREE 

Come, let us plant the apple tree. 

Cleave the tough greensward with the spade ; 

Wide let its hollow bed be made ; 
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There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mold with kindly care, 
And press it o'er them tenderly, 
As, round the sleeping infant's feet, 
We softly fold the cradle sheet ; 
So plant we the apple tree. 

What plant we in the apple tree? 

Buds, which the breath of summer days 

Shall lengthen into leafy sprays ; 

Boughs where the thrush, with crimson breast^ 

Shall haunt and sing and hide her nest ; 

We plant upon the sunny lea, 

A shadow for the noontide hour, 

A shelter from the summer shower, 

When we plant the apple tree. 

What plant we in this apple tree ? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May wind's restless wings. 
When, from the orchard row, he pours 
Its fragrance through the open doors ; 
A world of blossoms for the bee. 
Flowers for the sick girl's silent room. 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom. 
We plant with the apple tree. 

What plant we in this apple tree? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon. 
And drop, when gentle airs come by 
That fan the blue September sky. 
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While children come, with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass, 
At the foot of the apple tree. 

And time shall waste this apple tree. 
Oh, when its aged branches throw 
Thin shadows on the ground below, 
Shall fraud and force and iron will 
Oppress the weak and helpless still ? 
What shall the tasks of mercy be. 
Amid the toils, the strifes, the tears 
Of those who live when length of years 
Is wasting this little apple tree ? 
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" Who planted this old apple tree ? 

The children of that distant day 

Thus to some aged man shall say ; 

And, gazing on its mossy stem. 

The gray-haired man shall answer them : 

" A poet of the land was he, 

Born in the rude but good old times. 

'Tis said he made some quaint old rhymes. 

On planting the apple tree." 

— William Cullen Bbtant. 



LESSON 210 
OUTLINES 

Write as outlined in the last lesson the story of " The 
Planting of the Apple Tree." 
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LESSOH 211 
OUIXINES 

Make an outline under three main headings for the 
story told in the following poem. 

Often the first paragraph of an account tells the time 
and place of the events, and the condition under which 
they are taking place. The first, second and sixth 
stanzas of the poem would furnish material for such a 
paragraph. 

Into what two divisions could the rest of the poem 
be divided? 

THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 

The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stem and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 

Their giant branches tossed ; 

And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes. 

They, the true-hearted, came; 
Not with roll of stirring drums 

And the trumpet that sings of fame. 

Not as the flying come, 

In silence and in fear ; 
They shook the depth of the desert gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 
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Amid the storm they sang, 

And the stars heard, and the sea ; . 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free I 

The ocean eagle soared 

From his nest by the white wave's foam ; 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared, — 

This was their welcome home I 

There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst that pUgrim band,- 
Why had they come to wither there, 

Far from their childhood's land ? 

There was woman's fearless eye. 

Lit by her deep love's truth ; 
There was manhood's brow serenely high, 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar? 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 

They sought a faith's pure shrine ! 

Ay, call it holy ground. 

The soil where first they trod ; 
They left unstained what there they found — 

Freedom to worship God. 

— Mb8. Fblicia Hbmaks. 

Select some of the figurative expressions in the poem, 
and tell what unlike things are compared in each 
expression. 
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LESSON 212 
OUTIilNES 

Write the story of " The Landing of the Pilgrims " 
as outlined in the last lesson. 



LESSON 213 
OUTIilNES 

Make an outline under paragraph topics for some poem 
in your reader^ or one of the following : — 

" Paul Revere's Ride " — Hbnbt Wadsworth Lonofellow. 
** Rain in Summer " — Hekbt Wadswobth Lonofbllow. 
"The Finding of the Lyre" — James Russell Lowell. 

LESSON 214 

DESCRIPTION 

A little back from the road, seated directly on the g^een 
sod, rose a plain wooden building, two stories in front, with 
a long roof sloping backwards to within a few feet of the 
ground. The walls were unpainted, but turned by the ac- 
tion of sun and air and rain to a quiet dove or slate color. 

— Oliyeb Wendell Holmes: SlHe Venner. 

On a green knoll overshadowed by the trees was a long 
stone building one story in height, with dormer windows, two 
wooden belfries, chimneys studded with swallow and martin 
coops, and a roof sloping down in the old Virginia fashion, 
into low projecting eaves that formed a veranda the whole 

length of the house. — Washington Ibvino : Hfe of Washington, 
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Halfway down a by-street of one of our New England 
towns stands a rusty wooden house, with seven acutely peaked 
gables, facing towards various points of the compass, and a 
huge, clustered chimney in the midst. The street is Pyncheon 
Street ; the house is the old Pyncheon House. 

— Nathaniel Hawthorne: T?ie House of the Seven Gables, 

The above are descriptions of buildings from the writ- 
ings of three American authors. 

A building in a village . or city can be located by 
giving the name of the street and the name of the 
place, and a building in the country can be located as on 
such a road, at a given distance from some city or vil- 
lage. Or, merely the " setting " or surroundings of the 
building may be given, as at the top of a hilly etc. See 
the first two selections given in this lesson. 

A formal description of the exterior of a building 
cotdd be arranged in the following order: — 

I. The name and location of the building. 

a. The name, as hoiMej lanh^ churchy etc. 

h. The location by street and city or town, etc., or 

the surroundings or setting of the building. 
e. The surroundings, KBlawn^ shade trees^ etc. 
II. Description of the building. 

a. General size, shape and color, material of which 

it is made, as brick or stone^ etc. 
h. Most characteristic features. 
c. Less important features. 

Following the plan given above, write in two para- 
graphs a description of a house in the place in which 
you live. 
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LESSON 215 

DESCRIPTION 

Following the plan given in the last lesson, write in 
two paragraphs a description of your school building. 

LESSON 216 
DESCRIPTION 

Following the plan given in Lesson 214, write in two 
paragraphs a description of a church in tha place in 
which you live. 

LESSON 217 
DESCRIPTION 

Following the plan given in Lesson 214, write in two 
paragraphs a description of the nearest railroad station. 

LESSON 218 

DESCRIPTION 

He was a tall, handsome, strongly built man, a little past 
middle life, with a certain fullness of habit ^ that comes of 
good health and a happy temperament. His eyes were blue, 
his forehead high, and his whole face bright and beaming 
with good nature. — J. G. Holulkd: Arthur BontUcasUe, 

There was another guest who sat booted and spurred, at 
some distance from the fire, and whose thoughts — to judge 

^ Fullness of habit means stoutness. 
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from his folded arms and knitted brows — were occupied 
with other matters than the topics under discussion. This 
was a young man of about eight-and-twenty, rather above 
the middle height, and though of a somewhat slight figure, 
gracefully and strongly made. He wore his own dark hair, 
and was accoutered in a riding habit which together with 
his large boots, showed indisputable traces of the bad condi- 
tion of the roads, r But travel-stained though he was, he was 
well and even richly attired, and without being overdressed, 
looked a gallant gentleman. 

— Charlbs Dickens: Bamaby Budge, 

The two paragraphs given above are descriptions of 
persons. 

Notice that the first minutely describes the face of 
the person, but makes no mention of the way he is 
dressed, while the other describes the person more by 
tie way he is dressed than by mentioning any of his 
features. In this second paragraph we are told little 
more about the person himself than that he is a young 
man of medium size, whose face wears a troubled look. 

A person on the street usually can be better described 
by the clothes he wears than in any other way. Conse- 
quently, the best type of description is that which, while 
giving the most noticeable personal features, tells also 
in a general way how the person is dressed. 

A formal description of a person might be arranged 
as follows : — 

I. Description of the person. 

a. General appearance, as tall, short or of medium 
height, slender or stout, etc. 
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b. Most noticeable features, as complexion, face, 

hair, hands and feet, etc. 

c. Manners, behavior or actions. 
II. Description of the dress of the person. 

a. General effect of the dress, as neat, slouchy, 

ragged, shabby, stylish. 
h. Color and form of garments, hat, shoes, gloves 

or mittens. 

Following the plan given above, write in two para- 
graphs a description of some person in your family. 

LESSON 219 
DESCRIPTION 

Following the plan given in the last lesson, write in 
two paragraphs a description of one of your playmates. 

LESSON 220 
DESCRIPTION 

Following the plan given in Lesson 218, write in two 
paragraphs a description of some very peculiar or inter- 
esting person you have seen. 

LESSON 221 
EXPOSITION 

Before I set up my tent I drew a half circle before the 
hollow place, which took in about ten yards in its semidi- 
ameter from the rock, and twenty yards in its diameter from 
its beginning and ending. 
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In this half circle I set two rows of stakes, driving them 
into the ground till they stood very firm like piles, the big- 
gest end being out of the ground five feet and a half, and 
sharpened at the top. The two rows did not stand more 
than six inches from one another. 

Then I took the pieces of cable which I had cut in the 
ship, and laid them in rows, one upon another, between the 
two rows of stakes up to the top, placing other stakes on 
the inside, leaning against them like a spur to a post ; and this 
fence was so strong that neither man nor beast could get into 
it or over it. This cost me a great deal of time and labor, 
especially to cut the piles in the woods, bring them to the 
place and drive them into the earth. 

The entrance into this place I made not by a door, but by 
a short ladder over the top, which, when I was in, I lifted 

over after me. — Daniel Dbfob: Bobinson Crusoe, 

An account like the above, which gives an explanation 
of something instead of merely telling about its appear- 
ance, like a description, is called an exposition, which 
means explanation. 

A recipe for making a cake is an exposition. The 
directions for playing a game form an exposition. Your 
geography, your history, your other text-books, are made 
up almost entirely of expositions. 

The following explanation or exposition is a recipe for 
making a cake : — 

RAISm CAKE 

The materials required are 1 gill of molasses, 1 giJl of 
sugar, 1 gill of milk, 3 gills of flour, 2 tablespoonfuls of lard, 
^ teaspoonful of salt, 1 teaspoonful of soda, 1 heaping tea- 
spoonful of ginger, 1 teaspoonful of cinnamon, and 1 egg. 
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Beat the sugar, lard and molasses together. Add the spice 
and salt, and beat a few minutes longer. Then add the egg, 
well-beaten. Dissolve the soda in a tablespoonful of cold 
water, and stir into the sour milk. Add this to the other 
ingredients. Then add the flour, beating well; and stir the 
raisins in lightly. Turn the batter into a well-buttered pan 
and bake one hour in a moderate oven. 

Following the plan of the models given in this lesson, 
write one of the following : — 

The directions for laying out a baseball field. 
A recipe for making a cake. 

LESSON 222 
EXPOSITION 

Write an exposition explaining how to play some out- 
door game that you like. Tell whether a regular plot 
has to be laid out for it, as in the case of croquet or 
tennis, and where it can best be played. 

Then tell, step by step, how the game is played. 

LESSON 223 
EXPOSITION 

Write an exposition explaining how to play some in- 
door game. Tell about the table, board or cards or other 
materials with which the game is played. If no materials 
are needed, as in the case of games like hide and seek, 
describe the best place to play the game. 

Then tell, step by step, how the game is played. 
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LESSON 224 
EXPOSITIOK 

The following exposition is from a text-book in 
geography : — 

Porto Rico is a large island in the West Indies, southwest 
of North America, which, like the Philippines, came into the 
possession of the United States after the Spanish War in 
1898. The island is about three times as large as the state 
of Rhode Island, and lies in the Hot Belt. The average 
daily temperature is that of a hot July day in the eastern 
United States, and the nights are but little cooler than the 
days. As a result the crops are similar^to those of Hawaii. 

The principal products are coffee, sugar cane and tobacco. 

Bananas, pineapples and oranges are also raised, but not in 

sufficient quantities to be important in commerce. 

— DoDOB : Slements of Continental Geography, 

Make an outline of the geography of New Hampshire 
under the foUormng paragraph topics : — 

The physical features. 
The natural advantages. 
The leading occupations. 

See the following model : — 

LONG ISLAND 

I. The physical features. 

a. Length 125 miles, greatest width 25 miles. 
6. Surface — southern half generally level, northern 
portion hilly— many islands along the coast. 
e. Bodies of water — bordered by the Atlantic 
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Ocean on the south and Long Island Sound on 
the north — many bays along the coast. 
d. The streams are small and flow into Long Island 
Sound or the ocean. 

n. The natural advantages. 

a. A good climate, with short winters and long 

summers. 
6. Fertile soil. 

c. Plentiful rainfall. 

d. Abundance of shellfish in all the indentations 

along the coast. 

e. Water ways to provide a means of communica- 

tion and transportation. 
/. Good boaches for bathing. 

III. The leading occupations, 
a. Market gardening. 
h. Fishing. 
c. Manufacturing. 

WTien you have completed the outline, write the ex- 
position indicated. 

LESSON 225 
EXPOSITIOK 

Following the plan given in the last lesson, make an 
outline and write an exposition on Michigan. 

LESSON 226 
EXPOSITION 

Following the plan given in Lesson 224, make an 
outline and write an exposition on Pennsylvania. 
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LESSON 227 
EXPOSITION 

Make* an outline under the following main headings for 
an exposition on Cuba: — 

The physical features. 

The chief products and exports. 

The people. 

When you have completed the outline, write the 
exposition indicated. 

LESSON 228 
EXPOSITION 

Following the plan given in the last lesson, make an 
outline and write an exposition on some country of 
South America. 

LESSON 229 
EXPOSITION 

Following the plan given in Lesson 227, make an 
outline and write an exposition on Alaska or some other 
cold country. 

LESSON 230 
BIOGRAPHY 

Review Lesson 137. 

From the following facts, write in three paragraphs 
as outlined a hnef biographical account of Sir Walter 
Raleigh: — 
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Sir Walter Raleigh's early life. 

Bom of an illustrious but poor family. 

Given a good education. 

Became a soldier — fought in Ireland and F^i'ance. 

His meeting with Queen Elizabeth. 

Placed his coat in a muddy place in the road for the 

queen to walk upon. 
Thus gained the queen's favor. 

His later adventures and death. 

Fought with Drake against the Armada. 

Made a voyage to Virginia — so named in honor of 
Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen. 

In return for his attempts to colonize this land waa 
knighted by the queen. 

After Elizabeth's death his enemies had him im- 
prisoned and later beheaded. 
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BIOGRAPHY 

Find in your history or in the encyclopedia an 
account of the life of Christopher Columbus. Make a 
list of the most important facts, as in the last les- 
son, and group them under the following paragraph 
topics : — 

Columbus' early life. 

What Columbus desired to do when he became a man. 

How he finally succeeded in making his first voyage. 

Then write the account as outlined. 
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LESSON 232 
BIOGRAPHY 

Find in your history or in the encyclopedia an account 
of the life of Henry Hudson. Make a list of the most 
important facts, and group them imder the following 
paragraph topics : — 

What Hudson attempted to discover. 

His early voyages. 

The discovery of the Hudson River. 

LESSON 233 
KINDS OP NOUNS 

Review Lessons 58 and 163. 

A noun is a word used to name anything. 

Nouns are of two kinds — common and proper. 
Make a list of all the proper nouns in Lesson 201. 
Make a list of all the common nouns in " The Sand- 
piper," in Lesson 207. 

LESSON 234 
POKMATION OP THE PliUKAL OP NOUNS 

E,eview Lessons 59 and 60, and Lessons 160 and 161. 
Number is the modification of nouns, pronouns, and 



verbs that is used to denote one or more than one. 
The singular number is used to denote one. 
The plural number is used to denote more than one. 
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Singular 


Plukal 


boy 


boys 


table 


tables « 


tree 


trees 



Most nouns form the plural by adding s to the singu- 
lar, as in the above examples. 



Singular Plural 

tax taxes 

sash sashes 

class classes 



Nouns like the above, which end in a hissing sound 
like Xy Sy shy etc., form the plural by adding es to the 
singular. 



Singular 


Plural 


veto 


vetoes 


hero 


heroes 


cargo 


cargoes 


potato 


potatoes 


tomato 


tomatoes 


echo 


echoes 


torpedo 


torpedoes 



Most nouns ending in o add s to form the plural, but 
those given above add es. 

Write the plural forms of the folloioing nouns : — 



bridge 


thrush 


piano 


brush 


pencil 


house 


gas 


tornado 


brick 


fox 


box 


flash 


glass 


watch 


river 


match 


lake 


orange 
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LESSON 235 
FORMATION OF THE PLURAL OF NOUNS 

SiNOULAB PlUBAL 

trolley trolleys 

day days 

boy boys 

Nouns like the above, ending in y preceded by a 
vowel, form the plural by adding s to the singular. 

SiNOULAB PlUBAL 

city cities 

story stories 

lady ladies 

Nouns like the above, ending in y preceded by a con- 
sonant, form the plural by changing y to i and adding es. 

SiNOULAB PlUBAL 

leaf leaves 

life lives 

thief thieves 

calf calves 

knife knives 

self selves 

wife wives 

shelf shelves 

Most nouns ending in / or fe form the plural by add- 
ing 8 to the singular, but the nouns given above change 
f to V and add es. 

Write the plural of each of the following nouns : — 

glass muff chimney key lily chief 

day play canary strife joy bay 

dairy factory staff tray boy berry 
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LESSON 


236 




LTION OF THE. 


PliURilL O 


SnronLAB 






Plukal 


man 






men 


foot 






feet 


tooth 






teeth 


woman 






women 



Each of the above nouns changes the vowel of the 
singular to form the plural. 

deer sheep trout hose fish heathen 

The above nouns have the same form in the singu- 
lar and the plural. 

pride peace faith news politics gold flour 

The above nouns are used only in the singular. 
Use in a sentence each noun given for study in this 
lesson. 
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FORMATION OP THE PLURAL OF COMPOUND 

NOUNS 



SiNOULAR 

spoonful 
handful 
wagonload 
forget-me-not 



Plural 

spoonfuls 
handfuls 
wagonloads 
forget-me-nots 



The compound words given above form the plural 
by adding s to the singular. 
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SiNGULAB FlUSAL 

man-of-war men-of-war 

brother-in-law brothers-in-law 

The compound words given above form the plural 
by making plural only the principal word of each. 

Use in a sentence each word given for study in this 
lesson. 

LESSON 238 

GGKDEB 

boy girl 

lion lioness 

Nouns are changed in form not only to show number, 
but also to denote sex^ as male ov female. 

Gender is the form or use of a noun or pronoun that 
denotes sex. 

There are four genders — the masculine, the feminine, 
the common and the neuter. 

A noun used as the name of a person or animal of the 
male sex is in the masculine gender. 

Examples: man 

nephew 

A noun used as the name of a person or animal of the 
female sex is in the feminine gender. 

Examples: woman 

niece 

The masculine and the feminine gender may be dis- 
tinguished by the use of different words : — 
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MASCULINE AND FEMININE GENDER 



MAtCCLDnB 


FsxnnxK 


Masculikb 


Fbxinink 


boy 


girl 


brother 


sister 


husband 


wife 


king 


queen 


lord 


lady 


rooster 


hen 


man 


woman 


lad 


lass 


father 


mother 


bachelor 


maid 


earl 


countess 


count 


countess 


nephew 


niece 


uncle 


aunt 


son 


daughter 


bull 


cow 


tutor 


governess 


wizard 


witch 


• 
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MASCUIilNE AND FEMININE GENDER 

In some nouns, the masculine and the feminine 



suffixes : — 


J \J»Jk,-\^ «* A* ^"^J 






Masoulivb 


Fbmdtikb 


Mahculinb 


Fexininb 


count 


countess 


baron 


baroness 


host 


hostess 


Jew 


Jewess 


heir 


heiress 


shepherd 


shepherdess 



In the same manner write the feminine of the following 
nouns : — 



lion 
giant 



patron 
peer 



deacon 
poet 



priest 
prophet 



The following nouns change the ending of the mas- 
culine before adding ess to form the feminine : — 

MaBCULINB FeMIKIHB MaSCULIHB FBMIMIini 

abbot abbess actor actress 
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Mabculdtb Fbmininb Masgulikb Fbmixixe 

tiger tigress ogre ogress 

emperor empress hunter huntress 

god goddess waiter waitress 

In the following compound nouns the gender is shown 
by the noun that forms the last part of the word : — 



Masculine 


Fbminine 


Mahculinb 


Fbmikinb 


peacock 


peahen 


landlord 


landlady 


In the same manner write 


the feminine of the following 


nouns : — 








grandfather 


half-brother 


horseman 


grandson 
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COMMON AND NEUTER GENDER 

A noun used as the name of a person or animal whose 
sex is unknown, or as the name of both sexes, is in the 
commion gender. 

Examples: child friend dog 

Make a list of twenty nouns that have common 
gender. 

A noun used as the name of an object that has no 
sex is in the neuter gender. 

Examples: house books tree 

Make a list of twenty nouns that have neuter 

gender. 

1% 
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KINDS OF SENTENCES 



Copy the following nouns and give the gender of 
each: — 



soldier 


neighbor 


teacher 


fence 


seamstress 


child 


gardener 


pianist 


nephew 


coachman 


bird 


porch 


bear 


uncle 


general 


lady 


family 


clerk 


musician 


drake 


guide 


lawyer 


sailor 


rabbits 


singer 


scholar 


matron 


master 


servant 


relatives 


baby 


cousin 


king 
LESSON 


colt 
241 


parent 



KINDS OF SfSTTENCES 

Review Lessons 1, 2 and 3, and Lesson 153. 

Classify the following sentences as declarative^ inter- 
rogative or imperative : — 

1. Please take the book to the library. 

2. How many weeks are there in a year? 
8. Which mountain range is the longer? 

4. Many kinds of fruit grow in Cuba. 

5. Never put off until to-morrow the tasks of to-day. 

6. Be careful when you go across the bridge. 

7. Nobody likes to play a losing game. 

8. Have all the guests arrived? 

9. Beware of those who flatter you. 

10. Some songs have power to quiet the restless pulse of 
care. 

11. Has the messenger from the camp arrived ? 

12. You should not allow yourself to be deceived. 

13. The evergreen trees contrasted beautifully with the 
.snow. 
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14. What is better than a good name? 

15. The life of man is threescore years and ten. 

Write five declarative, five interrogative and five im- 
perative sentences. 

LESSON 242 
SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 

Keview Lessons 154 and 155. 

Copy the following sentences^ draw a line to separate 
the subject from the predicate of each and underscore the 
subject nouns and the predicate verbs : — 

1. The factories at the North were idle. 

2. The snow covered all the gardens. 

3. The sailor had returned from a long voyage. 

4. A penny saved is a penny earned. 

6. An old watchdog lay beside the door. 

6. Henry Hudson discovered the Hudson River. 

7. There are no birds in the orchard. 

8. Where are the birds in winter ? 

9. The old oak was blown down by the wind. 

10. There are more fish in the sea. 

11. Which man owns that large ship? 

12. The train was delayed by an accident. 

13. There are young birds in the nest. 

14. White with snow were the meadows. 
16. Fire ! fire ! the house is on fire ! 

16. Which house was built during the winter ? 

17. An honest man is the noblest work of God. 

18. The black horse ran away yesterday. 

19. The brick store is at the next corner. 

20. Green are the fields in the springtime. 
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LESSON 243 

GRAMMATICAL AND COMPLETE SUBJECT AND 

PREDICATE 

Review Lesson 155. 

Apples I grow. 

In the above sentence, Apples is the subject, and grow 
is the predicate. 

Red apples \ grow. 

In the above sentence, Sed apples is the subject, and 
grmv is the predicate. The word red modifies the mean- 
ing of the word apples. 

Apples is the principal word of the subject, and is 
called the grammatical subject. 

The whole subject is called the complete subject. 

Hed apples is the complete subject of the above 
sentence. 

Red apples \ grow everywhere. 

In the above sentence, the word everywhere modifies 
the meaning of the word grow. 

Qraw everywhere is called the complete predicate. 
Grow is the verb of the predicate and is called the gram- 
matical predicate. 

Copy the sentences in the lists in Lessons 154 and 
155, draw a line to separate the subject from the predi- 
cate of each, and underscore the grammatical subjects 
and the grammatical predicates. 
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LESSON 244 

COMPOUND SUBJECTS 

Boys and girU are fond of play. 

The subject of a sentence is that of which something is 
said. What is the subject of the above sentence ? 

When there are two or more separate things of which 
something is said, the subject is called compound. 

The two words boys and girls form the grammatical 
subject of the above sentence. 

Copy the following sentences^ draw a line to separate 
the subject from the predicate of each, and underscore the 
noun or nouns used as grammatical subject : — 

1. Birds and bees were busy among the flowers. 

2. Ice and snow covered the ground. 

3. Apples, oranges and lemons are for sale. 

4. Bricks and stones make strong walls. 

5. The old brown house was under an apple tree. 

6. Geese and ducks are fond of the water. 

7. Roses, carnations and pansies were growing there. 

8. New red sleds were racing down the hill. 

9. Buns, rolls, bread and cake filled the baker's wagon. 

10. The doors and windows were always open. 

11. The old oaken bucket hung in the well. 

12. A large black dog ran down the hill. 

13. Knives and forks, cups and saucers, were on the table. 

14. Oranges, lemons and bananas grow in warm countries. 
16. Time and tide wait for no man. 

Which of the above sentences have compound subjects ? 
Write six sentences that have compound subjects. 
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LESSON 245 

COMPOUND PREDICATES 

The birds chirped and %ang. 

The predicate of a sentence is that lohich is said of the 
svhject 

What is the predicate of the above sentence ? 
When two or more separate things are said of the 
subject, the predicate is called compound. 

The following sentences have compound predicates : — 

The children write and draw. 

The birds gather straw and build their nests. 

The musician 9ing% and play% the piano. 

Copy the sentences of the following listy draw a line 
to separate the svhject from the predicate of each^ and 
underscore the verbs of the predicates : — 

1. The wind sighed and moaned in the trees. 

2. The rain fell and watered the earth. 

3. The fish dart and swim through the water. 

4. The horse jumped over the old rail fence. 

5. The campers hunt and fish every morning. 

6. He' painted and varnished the table. 

7. The children talked and laughed. 

8. The dog barked loudly at the tramp. 

9. Mary dusts and sweeps for her mother. 
10. The soldier turned and fled from the field. 

Which of the sentences have compound predicates ? 
Write ten sentences that have compound predicates. 
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LESSON 246 
NOUNS: CASE 

The boat is sailed by John. 
John is sailing the boat. 

Nouns and pronouns may be used in different ways 
in different sentences. For example, in the first of the 
above sentences, boat is used as the grammatical subject, 
and in the second sentence, boat is used as a part of the 
complete predicate. 

The relation of a noun or pronoun to the other words 
in a sentence is called case. 

When a noun is used as grammatical subject, it is said 
to be in the nominative case. Nominative case means 
'^ naming " case. 

James is a sailor. 

What is the grammatical subject of the above sen- 
tence ? What is the grammatical predicate ? What is 
the complete predicate ? 

In the above sentence, sailor is a part of the predicate, 
but it is used as another name for the grammatical subject. 

In the sentence. The boat saUs^ no word is needed to 
complete the meaning of the grammatical predicate, but 
if we say, James isy the predicate seems unfinished. Its 
meaning is completed in this case by adding a sailor. 

Sailor completes the predicate and is used as another 
name for the grammatical subject. It is called the 
attribute complement. 

A word used as attribute complement is in the nomina- 
tive case. 
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Select the nouns in the following sentences that are 
used as grammatical subject or attribute complement 
Give the case and the reason for the case of each : — 

1. Soldiers march. 

2. The man is a hunter. 
8. The boys are brothers. 

4. All dogs run and bark. 

5. The pretty violets blossomed. 

6. Small houses are called cottages. 

7. My playmate is my cousin. 

8. Their pets are rabbits. 

9. That building is a factory. 

10. That tall man is my uncle. 

11. Last Monday was Christmas. 

12. His dog is called Jack. 

Write six sentences that contain nouns in the nomina- 
tive case, and tell which are used as subject and which 
as attribute complement. Usually attribute comple- 
ments complete grammatical predicates like is, are, was, 
is called, etc. 
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NOMINATIVE CASE 

Mr. White, the merchant, is my uncle. 

In the above sentence, the noun merchant is written 
after Mr. White, to explain its meaning. A word used like 
merchant in the above sentence is called an appositive or 
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a word in apposition. A word in apposition is usually 
written just after the word it is used to explain. 

A word in apposition is in the same case as the word 
that it is used to explain. 

So, a word in apposition with the grammatical subject 
or the attribute complement is in the nominative case. 

All the nouns in the following sentences are in the 
nominative case. Make a list of them and tell whether 
each is used as subject, attribute complement or is in 
apposition with another word in the nominative case : — 

1. The tree is an oak. 

2. The lion, the animal king, roars. 
8. The trout is a fine fish. 

4. This book is a geography. 

5. The house was a stone cottage. 

6. The dog, a hound, ran swiftly. 

7. An elephant was shot. 

8. Mary, the milliner, lives here. 

9. The book, a dictionary, was lost. 
10. The crow is a thief. 

Write eight sentences, each of which contains a noun 
in apposition. 

LESSON 248 

NOMINATIVE CASE 

Fred^ you may go. 

What is the grammatical subject of the above sen- 
tence ? For what is Fred used ? 
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A word used in direct address is in the nominative case 
of address. 

Select the nouns m the following sentences that are in 
the nominative case of address : — 

1. Yes, brother, I shall go, 

2. Mary, have you a watch, 

8. Friends, I am sorry to leave you. 

4. Madam, will you have a seat ? 

5. Is that your house, Mr. Smith ? 

The ««a, the %ea ! it is the place for me I 
The cool forest! how it calls to me I 

The words in italics in the above sentences are used 
in exclamations that are independent of the rest of the 
sentence. They are in the nominative case. 

Select the nouns in the following sentences and tell why 
each is in the nominative ca^e : — 

1. Albert, you have won. 

2. The gentle breezes blow. 

3. Chicago is a large city. 

4. The starry sky, how I love it I 

6. The tide ebbs and flows. 

6. Where is the house, Anna ? 

7. A sail ! do you see it ? 

Write three sentences, each containing a noun in the 
nominative case of address, and three, each of which 
contains a noun in the nominative case in exclamation. 
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LESSON 249 
NOMINATIVE CASE 

The dish being hot, he burned his fingers. 

In the above sentence, the phrase, TTie dish being hoty 
is used independently of the rest of the sentence. IHshy 
the principal word in this phrase, is in the nominative 
absolute case, 

A noun used in an independent phrase is in the nomi- 
native absolute case. 

An independent phrase is usually at the beginning or 
end of a sentence. . See the following : — 

The ice being thin, it broke easily. 
They rested often, the day being warm. 

Select the independent phrases in the following sen- 
tencesy and make a list of the nouns that are in the 
nominative absolute case : — 

1. The dog being cross, they were frightened. 

2. They were drowned, the water being deep. 

3. His knife being sharp, he cut his finger. 

4. The journey being long, they stopped to rest. 

5. The night being dark, he lost his way. 

6. My watch having stopped, I did not know the time. 

7. The sun having set, they camped in the field. 

8. The horses were tired, the wagon being heavy. 

9. My bicycle having broken, I stopped to repair it. 
10. The road being poor, they traveled slowly. 

Write six sentences containing independent phrases, 
and underscore the nouns in the nominative absolute case. 
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LESSON 250 
POSSESSIVE CASE 

Review Lessons 61 and 62. 

JohrCi horse ran away. 
This book is Mary^s. 

In each of the above sentences, a noun that is used 
to show ownership or possession is used as a modifier. 
In the first sentence, John's modifies horse, and in the 
second, Mary's modifies book. 

Write ten sentences containing possessive forms of 
nouns used as modifiers. 

The little girl lost her doll. 

His red sled ran into a tree. 

I am afraid I shall lose my way. 

We shall meet our friends at the station. 

In each of the above sentences, a possessive form of 
a pronoun is used as a modifier. 

Make a list of the pronouns in Lesson 103 that are 
used to show possession, and use each in three sentences. 

A noun or pronoun used to show ownership or posses- 
sion is in the possessive case. 

LESSON 251 

OBJECTIYE CASE 

The bat hit the ball. 

What is the grammatical predicate of the above sen- 
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tence ? Does the predicate seem complete when we say, 
The hat hit? The bat could not hit without hitting 
something. Ball received the action of the verb and 
is called the object of the verb. 

The object of a verb is in the objective case. 

The ohject can be distinguished from the attribute 
complement by remembering that the grammatical sub- 
ject and the attribute complement are two names for 
the same thing, while the object receives the action of 
the verb. 

Select the objects and the attribute coTnplements in the 
foUawing sentences and copy them in separate lists : — 

1. Frank caught a fish. 

2. The bird is a robin. 
8. Ice is frozen water. 

4. Alice learned her lesson. 

5. This flower is a rose. 

6. The carpenter built a house. 

7. The lark sang a song. 

8. The river is a rapid stream. 

9. The traveler saw a mountain. 

10. The guide carried a gun. 

11. A cat caught the rat. 

12. The dog is a hunter. 

13. The animal was a wolf. 

14. John planted a tree. 

15. My sister is a poet. 

Write eight sentences containing nouns used as the 
objects of the verbs. 
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PERSON Ali PRONOUNS 




Review Lessons 164 and 165. 






Singular 


Plural 


Nom. 


I 


Nam. 


we 


P099, 


my 


Fobs. 


our 


Ohj, 


me 


Obj. 


us 



The above personal pronouns are used to denote the 
first person. Notice that they have different forms for 
use m each of the three cases. 

The first person denotes the speaker or writer. 

Singular Plural 

Nom. you Nom, you 

Po%%. your Po99. your 

Ohj. you Ohj. you 

The above personal pronouns are used to denote the 
second person. 

The second person denotes the person spoken to or ad- 
dressed. 

MASCULINE FEMININE NEUTER 

SINGULAR PLURAL .SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 

Nom. he they Nom. she they Nom. it they 

PoB%. his their Po9%. her their Po%». its their 

Ohj. him them Ohj. her them Ohj. it them 

The above personal pronouns are used to denote the 
third person. 

The third person denotes the person spoken of. 

Notice that the masculine, the feminine and the neuter 
pronouns of the third person are alike in the plural. 
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Use in a sentence each of the different forms of pro- 
nouns given in this lesson. Use the same form but 
once, without regard to the number of times it may 
have been given. 

Copy all the personal pronouns that can be found in 
the last three paragraphs of " The Pine-tree Shillings," 
in Lesson 202, and arrange the masculine, the feminine 
and the neuter pronoims in separate lists. 



LESSON 253 
PRONOUNS ANI> TBBBS 

The following illustrate the use of personal pronouns 
with verbs : — 

Singular Plural 

I am We are 

You are You are 

He is They are 

The use of these pronouns with verbs may be said to 
determine the forms of the verbs. A noun used as 
grammatical subject is always in the third person. A 
pronoun of the first person, the second person or the 
third person may be used as the grammatical subject. 



Singular 


Plural 


I write 


We vyrite 


You write 


You vyrite 


He writes 


They write 
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Notice that the plural forms of each of the verbs just 
given are alike. Notice also that all the forms of write 
are alike in the singular, except the one used with the 
third personal pronoun. This form ends in 5, and is 
called the s-form of the verb. 

The s-forms of verbs are used only with third personal 
pronoims in the singular, or with nouns in the third 
person singular. She and it can be used with any verb 
form that he is used with. 

Fill in the blanks of the following with the forms of 
give, makey do, go, sing, send, take and get that corre- 
spond to those of write given on page 241 : — 

I We 

You You 

He They 

LESSON 254 

HOW VERBS SHOW TIME: THE PRESENT ANO 

THE PAST 

I write. I wrote. 

Each of the above verbs expresses the same action, 
but with a difference of time. Write expresses action 
in the present time, and wrote expresses action in the 
past time. 

The following are the corresponding present and past 
forms of give : — 

PRESENT PAST 

8INOULAB PLUBAL SINOULAB PLUHAL 

I ^ive We give I gave We gave 

You give You give You gave You gave 

He gives They give He gave They gave 
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Study the models just given, and then write the 
present and past forms of each of the following verbs : — 

do go take live eat make walk 

LESSON 255 
HOW VERBS SHOW TIME: THE FUTURE 

SiNOULAB PlUBAL 

I shall write We shall write 

You will write You will write 

He will write They will write 

The above forms of the verb express action to be per- 
formed in future time. Future time is shown by using 
shall or icill before another verb. Shall is used with 
the first person in both the singular and the plural, and 
willy with the second and the third persons. 

In the same manner as in the model given above, 
write the future forms of the following verbs : — 

do go take have live eat give 

Supply shall or will in each of the following sen- 
tences : — 

1. We have a long winter. 

2. I get another handle. 

8. She go to the post office. 

4. It rain before you return. 

5. He lose the way. 

6. You find it at the corner. 

Write five sentences to illustrate the use of shall and 
will to denote future time. 

17 
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LESSON 256 
WORDS OFTEN MISUSED: 8TT AND SET 

The following verbs are often misused : — 

Sit means to sit, to take a seat or to remain 
sitting. 

Sat is the form of sit that denotes past time. 

Set means to cause to sit or to take some position. 
Set has the same form in the present and the past. 

Examples: I shall 9it and rest. 

The brown hen sits on the nest. 
Mr. Jones will set the hen to-morrow. 
The beggar sits beside the road. 
The traveler set down his satchel. 

Sety meaning to go below the horizon, is used to refer 
to the going down of the sim, moon, etc. 

Examples: The sun sets at six. 

The moon has set. 

Supply an appropriate form of ^t or set in each of the 
following sentences : — 

1. I shall on the chair. 

2. The sun had . 

8. He on the ground while he fished. 

4. The red hen on twelve eggs. 

5. I shall the duck on six eggs. 

6. The little boy on the stairs. 

7. I shall the box on the table. 

8. The hen for three weeks before the eggs hatch. 
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9. If it is heavy, it down. 

10. He has there for an hour. 

Write five sentences to illustrate the use of sit^ and 
five to illustrate the use of set. 
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WORDS OFTEN MISUSED: LIE AND LAY 

The following verbs are often misused : — 
Lie means to lie, or to recline. 
Lay is the past of lie. 

Xay, denoting present time, means to cause to lie, or 
to place. 

Laid is the past of lay. 

Examples: I shall lie down for a few moments. 

The lazy boy lay in bed until ten. 
I can lay the book on the table. 
The hen lays an Qgg every day. 
She laid the pencil on the desk. 

Supply appropriate forms of lie or lay in each of the 
following sentences : — 

1. The sick boy on the couch. 

2. He the book on the table. 

8. The dog on the mat. 

4. Yesterday he the letter on the shelf. 

5. She will the book on the table. 

6. The paper in the rack. 

7. Two eggs in the nest. 
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8. The hen will to-day. 

9. He in bed all day yesterday. 

10. He it down and forgot it. 

Use in two sentences each of the folloiving forms of lie 
and lay : — 

lie lies lay (past) lay (present) lays laid 

LESSON 258 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 

Who is this ? 
Which is the one ? 
What is that ? 

Each word in italics in the above sentences is a pro- 
noun and is used to ask a question. It is therefore called 
an interrogative pronoun. 

The following are all the forms of the interrogative 
pronouns. They are alike in the singular and the 
plural : — 

N6m. who Nom. which Nom. what 

Po88. whose Po88. whose 

Obj. whom Obj. which ObJ. what 

What cannot be used in the possessive case. 

Examples : Who is that man ? 

Who8e book is this ? 
Whom do you want ? 
Which are the new books ? 
What did you say ? 
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Whose is the only form of the interrogative pro- 
nouns that can be used as a modifier. 

Use in three sentences each of the forms of the inter- 
rogative pronouns given in this lesson. 



LESSON 259 

COMPIiEX SENTENCES 

This is the cat. 

The cat caught the rat. 

Each of the above sentences contains one subject and 
one predicate. Such a sentence is called a simple sen- 
tence. State the grammatical subject and the gram- 
matical predicate of each. 

With a slight change the above sentences can be com- 
bined into one sentence, as follows : — 

This is the cat that caught the rat. 

A part of a sentence that contains a subject and a 
predicate is called a clause. 

What are the two clauses of the above sentence? 
Give the grammatical subject and the grammatical pred- 
icate of each clause. 

The clause, that caught the rat, modifies or depends 
upon the word cat of the first clause. 

Therefore, it is said to be a dependent clause. 

A sentence that contains a dependent clause is called 
a complex sentence. 
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The following are complex sentences. Indicate the sub- 
ject and predicate of each clause as in the model given 
below. 

s. p. s. p. 

This I is the man who | owns the house. 

1. This is the horse that won the race. 

2. Yonder is the boat that was wrecked. 

8. This is the man who has seen strange sights. 

4. Mr. White is a man who enjoys life. 

5. These are the men who saved the town. 

6. There are some birds that sing at night. 

7. This is the path that we sought. 

8. I have a friend who likes to hunt. 
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RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

In the sentence, This is the cat that caught the rat^ 
that is used in place of cat^ and therefore is a pronoun. 

It relates to the word cat, which precedes it, and for 
that reason is called a relative pronoun. 

It also connects the dependent clause with the word 
catj which the clause modifies. 

The word for which a pronoun stands is called its 
antecedent. 

The antecedent of that in the first sentence of the list 
in the last lesson is horse. 

The following are all the forms of the relative pro- 
nouns loho and lohich. They are alike in the singular 
and the plural. 
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Nom. who Nom. which 

Po%s. whose Pos%. whose 

Obj, whom Ohj. which 

What and that are also relative pronouns, but they 
have the same form in the nominative and objective 
cases and cannot be used in the possessive case. 

Give the antecedent of each relative pronoun in the fol- 
lowing sentences : — 

1. This is the friend whom you mentioned. 

2. This is Mr. Smith of whom I wrote you. 

3. The roses that are by the wall are in blossom. 

4. The man of whom I inquired told me the way. 

5. He is the man whom I could not trust. 

6. The tree that stands at the corner is an oak. 

7. People who live in cold countries wear fur clothing. 

8. The message that I sent was lost. 

9. This is Mr. Hall whose brother you know. 

10. A bird whose nest had blown down was flying about. 

Write ten sentences that contain relative pronouns, 
and give the antecedent of each pronoun. 

LESSON 261 

ADJECTIVES 

The red rose is in blossom. 
This is a large house. 

The words in italics in the above sentences are used 
as modifiers of nouns. They are called adjectives. 

An adjective is a word used to modify a noun or pronoun. 
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The old fisherman caught a fish. 
Do you see that house ? 

Old in the first sentence describes the fisherman. 

That in the second sentence indicates or points out 
the house. 

There are two principal classes of adjectives — descrip- 
tive and definitive. Old is a descriptive adjective and 
that is a definitive adjective. 

A descriptive adjective is one that describes by giving 
the qualities of an object, as size, shape, color, age, ap- 
pearance, etc. 

A definitive adjective is one that points out the number 
or position of objects. 

Make a list of ten descriptive adjectives that indi- 
cate color, ten that indicate size, ten that indicate 
shape and ten that tell condition, such as good or bad, etc. 

Make a list of ten definitive adjectives that show jpo- 
sition, such as next, and ten that show number. 

LESSON 262 

ADJECTIVES 

The bad man oppressed the poor. 
The ffood man helped the poor. 

By the use of adjectives, the word man in one of the 
above sentences is. made to mean directly the opposite 
of the word man as used in the other sentence. 

Copy the following sentences^ changing the adjective 
mA)difier in each to an adjective of opposite meaning : — 



— ^ 
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1. An old sailor sat on the pier. 

2. The small sled is broken. 

3. The tall spire was blown down. 

4. The rich traveler has gone. 

5. The blunt arrow missed the mark. 

6. The sad news was made known. 

7. The false knight was captured. 

8. The lazy boy did not study. 

9. The faithless servant has arrived. 

10. A wise man is known by his deeds. 

11. The last day will be a holiday. 

12. The young woman held a baby in her arms. 

13. A broad road led to town. 

14. The noisy boys were playing. 

15. A private park extended to the river. 

16. A deep river ran through the tillage. 

17. The long road leads to the park. 

18. A white horse stood before the door. 

19. The strong ice covers the lake. 

20. A swift runner won the first race. 

Write four sentences similar to those in the above list. 
Then rewrite each, changing the adjective modifier to 
an adjective of opposite meaning. 



LESSON 263 



COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 



The small boy is playing. 
The smaller boy is playing. 
The smallest boy is playing. 
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The adjectives in italics in the sentence just given 
name different degrees of the same quality. 

Small means little in size. 
Smaller means less in size than some other. 
Smallest means less in size than all others with which it is 
compared. 

The use of adjectives to show different degrees of 
quality is called comparison. There are three degrees 
of comparison. 

The positive degree merely names the quality. 

The comparative degree names the quality as higher 
or lower than some other with which it is compared. 

The superlative degree names the quality as higher or 
lower than all others with which it is compared. 



large 


positive 


larger 


comparative 


largest 


superlative 



Most adjectives are compared by adding er to the 
positive to form the comparative, and by adding est to 
form the superlative. 

Usiiig er and est, write the comparison of the following 
adjectives : — 



tall 


new 


old 


young 


rich 


great 


low 


black 


wide 


narrow 


dim 


bright 


queer 


sweet 



. Make a list of ten other adjectives which can be com- 
pared in this way, and write the comparison of each. 
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LESSON 264 

COMPARISONS OF ADJECTIVES 

beautiful beautiful 

more beautiful less beautiful 

most beautiful lea9t beautiful 

Many adjectives are compared by prefixing Trior e or 
less to the positive to form the comparative, and most 
or least to form the superlative. 

Using more and most^ torite the comparison of the 
following adjectives : — 

quick great bright strange pretty rough 

distant happy spry angry pleasant brave 

Using less and least j write the comparison of each of 
the following adjectives : — 

lofty ancient hazy secluded cloudy steady 
shady sunny rainy angry windy sleepy 

Using more and most, and less and least, write in these 
two ways the comparison of each of the adjectives given 
in the last lesson. 

LESSON 265 

WORDS USED AS PRONOUNS OR ADJECTIVES 

T^at man is honest. 
TTiat is an honest man. 

In the first of the above sentences, that is an adjective, 
because it modifies the noun man. In the second sen- 
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tence, thCit is used in place of a noun as the subject, and 
so is a pronoun. 

Words like tliat, which can be used either as a pro- 
noun or an adjective, are called adjective pronouns when 
they are used as pronouns, and pronominal adjectives 
when they are used as adjectives. 

A pronominal adjective is one kind of definitive 
adjective. 

The following are some of the more common words 
that can be used either as pronouns or adjectives : — 



some 


tew 


many 


more 


every 


each 


either 


little (in quantity) 


much 


most 


neither 


same 



Use each of the above words in two sentences, in the 
first sentence as an adjective, and in the other as a pro- 
noun. See the sentences at the beginning of the lesson 
and the following : — 

All people are honest. 
All are honest. 

LESSON 266 

ADVERBS 

Wolves run swiftly. 
The wind roared loudly. 

The words in italics in the above sentences are used 
to modify verbs, and are called adverbs. 

Select the adverbs in the following sentences : — 

1. The wind blew gently. 

2. The sun shone brightly. 
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8. The arrow flew swiftly, 

4. The snow fell softly. 

5. A dog barked angrily, 

6. The rain fell steadily until ^night. 

Adverbs like swiftly^ loudly and sweetly answer the 
question, How f They are called adverbs of manner. 

Adverbs like hefore^ after and again answer the ques- 
tion, When f They are called adverbs of time. 

Adverbs like here, there, everywhere and anywhere 
answer the" question. Where f They are called adverbs 
of place. 

Adverbs like very, more, too and exceedingly answer the 
question, How much f They are called adverbs of degree. 

Use the following adverbs in sentences, and classify them 
CLS adverbs of manner, time, place or degree : — 

hither yonder never once slowly almost 

much sadly well then within again 

soon near only thus slightly away 

LESSON 267 

COMPARISON OF ADVERBS 

The horse ran swiftly. The train moved rapidly. 

The horse ran more swiftly. The train moved less rapidly. 
The horse ran most swiftly. The train moved least rapidly. 

Many adverbs, like adjectives, can be compared. 
Most adverbs are compared by using more or less with 
the positive to form the comparative, and most or least 
to form the superlative. 
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Select the adverbs in the last lesson that can be 
compared, and write the comparison of each. 

Write the comparison of the following adverbs : — 

wisely firmly quickly silently steadily 

newly merrily loudly solemnly angrily 

Most adverbs that can be compared end in ly. 

LESSON 268 
PREPOSITIONS 

Review Lesson 159. 

The tree at the corner is an oak. 

The boughs of the apple tree are full of blossoms. 

Each group of words in the above sentences is used 
together as a phrase. Each phrase is introduced by a 
preposition, and is called a prepositional phrase. At 
and 0/ are prepositions. 

A preposition is a word used to show the relation 
between other words. 

A prepositional phrase differs from a sentence or a 
clause in not containing a subject and a predicate. 

At iR the first phrase shows the relation between 
tree and corner. Of in the second phrase shows the rela- 
tion between boughs and apple tree. Of in the last 
phrase shows the relation between /i^ZZ and blossom. 

Notice the change made in the relation of words by 
the use of different prepositions : — 
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The boy went to the house. 
The boy went/rom the house. 
The boy went near the house. 
The boy went around the house. 
The boy went past the house. 

Make four copies of each of the following sentences, 
supplying a different preposition in each : — 

1. A bird flew the house. 

2. The cow jumped the moon. 

3. Jack and Jill went the hill. 

4. John ran the river. 

The principal noun pr pronoun in a prepositional phrase 
is in the objective case. 

Examples : Apples are in the orchard. 

The lake in the woods is deep. 
Sunday is the first day of the week. 

Select the nouns in the following sentences that are in 
the objective case because they are the principal words in 
prepositional phrases : — 

1. This is a letter from home. 

2. The dog with the collar is Rover. 

3. The book is on the table. 

4. A friend of the family is coming. 

5. The lake is near the mountain. 

6. The boys ran around the house. 

7. A man at the store had a box. 

8. In the river lived a large trout. 

9. I'he dog ran after the wagon. 
10. I have a letter for your mother. 
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Write five sentences that contain prepositional phrases, 
and underscore all the words of each phrase with one 
line. 

Write in a column the words in the phrases you have 
written that are in the objective case. 
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PHRASE MODIFIERS. — THE INDIRECT OBJECT 

The book on the shelf is red. 

A sailor from Boston was there. 

A ship fvith a broken mast lay at anchor. 

What does the prepositional phrase of the first sen- 
tence modify? What does the prepositional phrase of 
the second modify ? What does the prepositional phrase 
of the third modify ? 

A loord that is used to^ modify a noun or pronoun 
is an adjective^ and a phrase that modifies a noun or 
pronoun is called an adjective phrase. 

Fish swim in the river. 
James jumped /rom the tree. 
They rested during the night. 

What does the prepositional phrase of the first sen- 
tence modify? What does the prepositional phrase of 
the second modify ? What does the prepositional phrase 
of the last modify ? 

A loord that is used to modify a verb is an adverb ^ 
and a phrase that modifies a verb is called an adverbial 
phrase. 
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Classify the prepositional phrases in the following sen- 
tences as adjective or adverbial modifiers : — 

1. The children of the village were playing in the field. 

2. The king, with his golden crown, was an object of 
much curiosity. 

3. The house on the hilltop overlooked the whole valley. 

4. He called the lion the king of beasts. 

5. The leaves of the trees will wither in the autumn. 

6. The hut in the woods was built by a hunter. 

Sometimes a verb that has an object is modified by a 
prepositional phrase introduced by to or for. See the 
following : — 

He made a chair for me. 
John sent a letter to you. 

Without changing the meaning these sentences could 
be written : — 

He made me a chair. 
John sent you a letter. 

A word used like me or you in the above sentences 
is called the indirect object. 

The indirect object receives the action of the verb 
indirectly. When the prepositions to or for are not used 
with indirect objects, they are always understood and 
could t)e supplied. See the following : — 

She gave me a chair. 

or 
She gave to me a chair. 

or 
She gave a chair to me. 

18 
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Select the direct and the indu-ect objects in the follow- 
ing sentences, and arrange them m separate lists : — 

1. Smg me a song. 

2. Paint her a picture. 

3. Take an apple for Mary. 

4. Bring James a rose. 

5. Give the dog a bone. 

Write five sentences that contain indirect objects, and 
underscore the words so used. 
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CONJUNCTIONS 

Rose and Mary like to swing. 

They played in the field and in the orchard. 

Ruth plays with l\er doll, and John plays ball. 

What does and connect in the first sentence ? What 
in the second ? What in the last ? 

A word that is used in this way to connect words, 
phrases or clauses is called a conjunction. 

A conjunction is a word used to connect words, 
phrases or clauses. 

Select the conjunctions in the following sentences^ and 
tell whether they connect words, phrases or claicses : — 

1. That tree is a spruce or a cedar. 

2. They followed the fox through the day and through 
the night. 

3. The telephone and the telegraph are wonderful 
inventions. 
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4. Joseph is lame, but he can walk with a crutch. 

5. Only the flowers of spring and summer have much 
perfume. 

6. Bees work in summer, but they rest in winter. 

7. The storm continued during the afternoon and through 
the night. 

8. I shall do my duty, or I shall fail in the attempt. 

9. James excels in arithmetic and in geography. 
10. The enemy made war by land and by sea. 

Write three sentences in which conjunctions connect 
words, three in which they connect prepositional phrases 
and three in which they connect clauses. 



LESSON 271 
COMPOUND SENTENCES 

Review Lesson 259. 
What is a clause ? 

George has a book, and Charles has a pencil. 

How many clauses are there in the above sentence ? 
Give the subject and the predicate of each. What con- 
junction connects the clauses? If the conjunction is 
omitted, and the clauses are used as separate sentences, 
will the meaning of either clause be changed? The 
sentence may be written as two sentences, as follows : — 

George has a book. 
Charles has a pencil. 

If a sentence consists of two or more clauses that 
can be used as separate sentences without changing the 
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meaning of any clause, the sentence is a compound 
sentence. 

Each clause of a compound sentence is called an 

independent clause. 

The clauses of a compound sentence are connected by 
conjunctions, such as and^ or, also, hut, yet, still, more- 
over, etc. 

Example^ : This is gold, or it resembles it. 

This is an apple, hut it is sour. 
The watch is old, yet it keeps good time. 

Classify the following sentences as simple or compound. 
Select the clauses, and give the grammatical subject and the 
grammatical predicate of each. 

1. This tree is an oak, but that is an elm. 

2. A stranger from Missouri inquired the way. 

3. Mr. Jones is a merchant, and he is a good business man. 

4. Columbus was born in Genoa, and he loved the sea. 

5. Mr. White is an old man, but he is a hard worker. 

6. It came yesterday, or it will arrive to-day. 

7. The dog with the new collar barked at the tramp. 

8. He carried an umbrella, although the day was pleasant. 

9. New York is smaller than London, but it is the largest 
city in America. 

10. There were many fish in the brook, but I did not 
catch any. 

LESSON 272 

THE USE OF JLJV2> AND OB 

Gold and silver are found in these mountains. 
Gold or silver is found in these mountains. 
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Each of the sentences just given has a compound sub- 
ject (see Lesson 244). The parts of the compound subject 
of the first sentence are connected by and, and are fol- 
lowed by a plural predicate. The parts of the compound 
subject of the second sentence are connected by or, and are 
followed by a singular predicate. In general, it may be 
said that compound subjects connected by and require a 
plural verb, and that compound subjects connected by 
or require a singular verb, unless one or both of the sub- 
jects are plural. And means both. Or means one or 
the other. 

Supply and or or in each of the following sentences: — 

1. A cat a dog are their sole companions. 

2. A house a store is at the corner. 

3. A boy a girl lives here. 

4. A robin a blue-bird has a nest in the tree. 

Write six sentences that have compound subjects 
connected by and, and six that have compound subjects 
connected by or. 

LESSON 273 

INTERJECTIONS 

Hurrah I hurrah I here comes the flag I 
Oh ! I hurt my finger. 
Alas I it is too true. 

Hurrahy oh and alas in the above sentences are used 
as interjections. 

An interjection is a word used to express emotion or 
strong feeling. 
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An interjection does not perform any office in the 
sentence. That is, an interjection is not used as a part 
of the subject or the predicate, or as a modifier. Any 
word that is used in an exclamatory way without per- 
forming any office in the sentence is an interjection, 
even though at other times it may be used as a verb, a 
noun or some other part of speech. 

Examples : — 

Fire ! the house is on fire I Fire is a noun or verb used as 

an interjection. 

Run ! run for your life ! Run is a verb used as an in- 

terjection. 

Q-ood! I am so glad I Q-ood^ which is generally an ad- 

jective, is here used as an in- 
terjection. 

Copy from your reader or other book ten interjections. 
Write ten sentences, each of which contains an inter- 
jection. 

LESSON 274 
PARTS OF SPEECH 

Give the part of speech of every word in the following 
extracts : — 

Rain, rain, rain I The wind roars down the chimney. 
The birds are silent. No insects chirp. The trees drip, 
shoes are muddy, carriages and wagons are splashed with dirt. 

The second mast was still standing, with the rags of a 
rent sail, and a wild confusion of broken cordage, which 
flapped to and fro. The ship had struck once, the boatman 
hoarsely said in my ears. 
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LESSON 275 

CAPITAIi liETTEBS: WORDS DERIVED FROM 
PROPER NOUNS, AND NAMES OF DIRECTION 
USED AS NAMES OF liOCAIilTY 

Review the rules for the use of capital letters stated in 
Lesson 100, and write three sentences to illustrate the 
use of each rule. 

America American 
England Unglish 
France French 

The words in the second of the above lists are derived 
from the proper nouns in the first list. Notice that each 
begins with a capital letter. 

A word derived from a proper .noun usually begins with a 
capital letter. 

Example : The tower was built by a German architect. 

Make a list of ten words that are derived from proper 
nouns. 

The West is in favor of good schools. 
He spent the winter in the South. 

Each word in italics in the above sentences is used to 
denote a section of the country, not a direction, and 
should begin with a capital letter. 

In the following sentences west and south denote 
direction and do not begin with capital letters : — 

Columbus sailed west. 
Cortez traveled south. 
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A name of directiony when used as the name of a particular 
locality, should begin with a capital letter. 

Example : The North is a land of ice and snow. 

Write five sentences to illustrate the use of the above 
rule, 

LESSON 276 
THE USB OF THE COMMA 

Review the rules for the use of the comma stated in 
Lesson 98 and Lesson 200, and write three sentences 
to illustrate the use of each rule. 



LESSON 277 

THE USE OF THE COMMA: OMISSIONS AND 

COMPOUND SENTENCES 

I shall stay here, and you, there. 

What words are omitted after you in the above 
sentence? Sometimes words in a sentence that can 
easily be understood are omitted, and the omission is 
marked by a comma. 

Often a comma is used to denote the omission of a word or 
words. 

Example : I have an apple, you, an orange. 

Write five sentences to illustrate the use of the above 
rule. 

Roses are red, and violets are blue. 
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What kind of a sentence is the one just given? 
Unless very closely connected, the parts of a compound 
sentence should be separated by commas. 

In the following sentences, the connection between the 
clauses is so close that the comma may be omitted : — 

John is the youngest and he is the favorite. 
This is lead and it is heavy. 
This is ice and it is cold. 

The parts of a compound sentence should be separated by 
commasy unless they are very closely connected. 

Example : Hail is frozen rain, and snow is frozen fog. 

Write five sentences to illustrate the use of the above 
rule. 

LESSON 278 
ALPHABETICAL ORDER 

Review Lesson 168. 

In arranging lists of names of people in alphabetical 
order, the family name is usually written before the 
given names or their initials. 

Examples : Smith, George W. 

White, Louis R. 

When the same family name appears more than once 
in an alphabetical list, the given names or initials will 
determine the order in which the names should be 
arranged. 

Examples : Smith, G. W. 

Smith, L. R. 
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An^ange the names in the following lists in alphabetical 
order y with family Twt/mts preceding given mimes : — 



Charles Dudley Warner 
Samuel B. Andrews 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Daniel Webster 
Frederick L. Clark 
John T. Fields 
George W. Edmondson 
Henry Lee French 
John F. Babcock 
William R. Crandall 
James C. Sands 
William G. Miller 
Leon H. Newton 
Arthur L. Glass 
B. J. Andrews 
Benjamin Price 
George Fenton 
Thomas Andrews 
Myron Clark 



Mary Lee Bates 
Florence White 
Julia D. Stone 
Anna Miller 
Lucy Hoyt Rose 
Rose C. Dana 
Gertrude Bates 
Clara White 
Grace Thompson 
Clara W. Jones 
Beatrice Brown 
Katherine Clark 
Jennie B. Jones 
Nelly B. Day 
Mary Rose 
Daisy White 
Elizabeth B. Shaul 
Dora F. Bates 
Sylvia White 
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ALPHABETICAL ORDER 



Write the names of all the pupils in your class, 
including both family and given names, and arrange 
them in an alphabetical list with family names preced- 
ing given names. 
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LESSON 280 
THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY 

Review Lessons 169, 170, 171 and 172. 

The following words are often mispronounced. Look 
them up in the dictionary y and by using diacritical marks 
and the accent marky indicate the pronunciation of each ;-— 

Chicago Wabash Louisiana Oregon 

New Orleans Nevada Iowa Florida 

Alabama Colorado Montana Appalachian 

Himalaya Asia San Juan Greenwich (Eng.) 

LESSON 281 
THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY 

The following words are often mispronounced. Look 
them up in the dictionary y and indicate the pronunciation 
of each. 



trough 


bellows 


banana 


orange 


pumpkin 


office 


piano 


apricot 


radiator 


aunt 


arctic 


apparatus 


ultimatum 


salve 


architect 


salmon 


oasis 


behalf 


almond 


eczema 


hearth 


interest 


piazza 
LESSON 282 


peony- 


chocolate 



SYNONYMS 



Review Lesson 185. 

Sjmonyms are words that have similar meanings. 
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Find in the dictionary or elsewhere two synonyms of 
each of the folloioing words, and use each in a sentence. 
See the following model : — 

Stream — rivulet^ brook. 

The rivulet is full of fish. 

The children waded in the brook. 



revolve 


warped 


dismal 


joyous 


empty 


closed 


raise 


tame 


unite 


separate 


offer 


grief 


frail 


advice 


name 


salary 
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SYNONYMS 

Mnd and write two synonyms of each of the folloioing 
words, and use each in a sentence : — 

story ancestor entertainment battle 

answer agony globe calm 

belief custom calamity pupil 

capture odor damage harbor 

LESSON 284 
SYNONYMS 

Write two synonyms of each of the following words, 
and use each in a sentence : — 



folks 


bad 


beautiful 


ancient 


large 


ill 


boy 


bold 


miserable 


costly 


new 


endless 


monarch 


vain 


slender 


acute 
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LESSON 285 



LETTER WRITING 

Review Lesson 186. 

Write the letter indicated helow^ dividing it into three 
or four paragraphs : — 

Mary Smith, twelve years old, who lives at 162 
Madison Ave., New York, goes to visit her uncle, who 
lives on a farm in Connecticut. She immediately writes 
home, telling her mother of her safe arrival and her 
experiences on the journey. She also gives a descrip- 
tion of her imcle's home, and tells of the good times 
she expects to have. 

, Draw an oblong five inches long and three inches 
wide, and in it write the address for the envelope. 

LESSON 286 
LETTER WRITING 

Write the letter indicated helowy dividing it into three 
or four paragraphs : — 

James Rose, fourteen years old, who lives in Kings- 
ton, N.Y., goes for a week's visit with his grandfather 
and grandmother, who live at 80 East 126th St., New 
York. He makes the journey on the steamer Mary 
Powell^ which leaves Kingston very early in the morn- 
ing, and arrives at New York at about ten o'clock. 

James is met at the landing by his grandfather, who 
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takes him home on the elevated raiboad. This is 
James' first visit to New York, and he is interested in 
all he sees. His grandmother has prepared an early 
lunch, after which they all go to see some of the sights 
of the city. In the evenmg James writes ta his mother, 
telling her of all that has occurred since he left home. 

If you never have visited New York, and do not 
know what interesting things James would be likely to 
see, read an account of New York in your geography or 
the encyclopedia before beginning to write. 

Draw an oblong as already directed, and in it write 
the address for the envelope. 

LESSON 287 
LETTER WRITING 

Imagine that you have gone to spend the Christmas va- 
cation with your cousin who lives in a neighboring city. 
Write home to your brother, telling him about your 
journey and safe arrival. Tell also about the plans you 
and your cousin have made for celebrating Christmas. 
Divide the letter into paragraphs. 

Draw an oblong as already directed, and in it write 
the address for the envelope. 

LESSON 288 
LETTER WRITING 

Write a letter inviting your cousin to spend the 
Thanksgiving vacation at your home. Be sure to tell 
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about the plans you have made for entertaining your 
cousin, making your invitation as attractive as possible. 
Draw an oblong as abeady directed, and in it write 
the address for the envelope. 

LESSON 289 
LETTER WRITING 

Write a letter for your cousin, accepting and thank- 
ing you for the invitation given in the last lesson. Tell 
how the cousin will make the journey, whether by rail, 
by boat, by trolley, by carriage, etc., and the probable 
time of arrival. 

Draw an oblong as already directed, and in it write 
the address for the envelope. 

LESSON 290 
liETTER WRITING 

Mrs. L. R. Harris, whose given name is Hannah, and 
who lives at 43 Cleveland St., New Orleans, invites 
several of her friends to go for a moonlight sail up the 
river, on the following evening. The guests are to meet 
at the home of the hostess, and go by trolley to the 
landing. They have planned to start from the house 
at eight o'clock. 

Mrs. Harris invites the guests in the name of herself 
and husband, and, of course, uses we instead of / in 
the invitation. It may be assumed that Mrs. Harris is 
BO well acquainted with all to whom she writes that her 
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signature will be known without writing Mrs. L. R 
Harris after it. 

Write an invitation for Mrs. Harris to each of tk 
following persons : — 

Mr. George H. Bond, her brother. 

Miss Celia Worthington, her cousin, with whom she is 
very intimate. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Dale, with whom she has been 
acquainted but a few weeks. 

LESSON 291 
LETTER WRITING 

When it is necessary to decline an invitation, a rea- 
son should always be given for it. See the following : — 

Deab Bella: 

I am sorry to disappoint you, but Father, Mother, Bob 
and I leave this afternoon for a short trip to Denver. I trust 
that none of the others whom you have invited for the out- 
ing to Bridgeport will disappoint you. I don't need to tell 
you that if I could go, I should be only too glad. It was 
good of you to remember me, and I trust you will accept 

the thanks of 

Your loving Anna. 

Following the model given above, write for Miss 
Celia Worthington a note declining the invitation given 
in the last lesson. 



to^.. 



litfli! 
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LESSON 292 
LETTER WRITING 

■ 

With the exception of the person for whom the note 
was written in the last lesson, assume that the other 
persons invited in Lesson 290 accepted the invitation, 
and write a note of acceptance for each. 

Draw an oblong as already directed, and in it write 
the address for one of the envelopes. 

LESSON 293 

TELEGRAMS 

BiNGHAMTON, N.Y., April 6, 1910. 

Mr. George Fletcher, 
80 White St., 
Walton, N.Y. 

Shall arrive on ten o'clock train. Have carriage at station. 

Frank Anderson. 

The above illustrates a common form of telegram. A 
fixed charge is made for a message not exceeding ten 
words, and an extra charge is made for each additional 
word. It is therefore desirable that a message be as 
brief as possible. Always write numbers in words, as 
each separate figure counts as one word. 

Condense the following groups of sentences into ten- 
tvord messages: — 

Fire destroyed a business block in Cleveland last night. 
The loss is very great and is estimated at a million dollars. 
The burned buildings were insured. 

19 
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I shall not be able to return before Saturday. I am 
anxious to purchase the Globe Hotel before I leave. 

Write a ten-word telegram. 

LESSON 294 
TELEGRAMS 

Condense the following groups of sentences into ten- 
word telegrams : — 

Please send my trunk to the Auditorium, as soon as pos- 
sible. Also notify White Brothers that I shall see them on 
the 17th. 

Do not accept the offer of the Rogers Co. I can get 
better terms in Philadelphia. I shall write at once. 

Please send me your latest price lists. I also will appre- 
ciate it if you will inform me how much time you require to 
fill orders. 

I shall arrive at Baltimore on Thursday. I shall come on 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. I can remain with you 
until Saturday. 

LESSON 295 
TELEGRAMS 

Write four groups of sentences similar to those given 
in the previous lessons, and condense them into ten- 
word telegrams. 

LESSON 296 
BUSINESS FORMS: ORDERS 

Review Lesson 192. 

Mrs. Frederick White, whose given name is Anna, 
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and who lives at Leonardsville, N.Y., orders the follow- 
ing groceries of Johnson Brothers, 206 Genesee Street, 
Utica, N.Y. : 24-lb. bag Anderson's flour, 5 lb. salt, 2 
lb. rice, 1 doz. cakes of naphtha soap, 10 lb. granu- 
lated sugar and 2 dozen Florida oranges. 

The groceries are to be sent by the United States 
Express Co. Write the order for Mrs. White, dating it 
April 1, 1910. 

Draw an oblong as already directed, and in it write 
the address for the envelope. 

LESSON 297 
BUSINESS FORMS: BILLS 

Review Lesson 193. 

Make out the bill which Johnson Brothers send to 
Mrs. White, dating it April 4, and also draw an oblong 
five inches long and three inches wide, and in it write 
the address for the envelope. 

The following are the prices of the groceries ordered : 

flour, $1.20 a bag soap, $.05 a cake 

salt, .05 a pound sugar, .06 a pound 

rice, .10 a pound oranges* .85 a dozen 

LESSON 298 
BUSINESS FORMS: ORDERS 

On June 1, 1910, Mr. William Cross, who lives at 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y., orders the following garden 
implements of Rose and Jennings, 60 North Pearl St., 
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Albany, N.Y. : 2 small hoes, 1 spading fork, 1 heavy 
shovel, 2 u*on rakes, 1 wooden rake and 1 small seed 
drill. The articles are to be sent by freight by the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Railroad. 

Write the order for Mr. Cross, and also draw an oblong 
and in it write the address for the envelope. 

LESSON 299 
BUSINESS FORMS: BILLS 

Make out the bill for Rose & Jennings, dating it 
June 6, and also draw an oblong, and in it write the 
address for the envelope. 

The following are the prices of the articles ordered : — 

hoe, $1.00 iron rake, 11.35 

spading fork, 1.75 wooden rake, .80 

shovel, 1.50 drill, 5.00 

LESSON 300 
BUSINESS FORMS: RECEIPTS 

Review Lesson 198. 

Mdks five copies of the receipt form given in Lesson 
198, and fill them in^ acknowledging the following pay- 
ments : — 

$150 to Richard Light from Andrew Clark for interest 
on a mortgage. Date it July 1, 1910. 

$35 to Towne Brothers from Mary Smith for groceries. 
Date it Aug. 6, 1909. 
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$16.55 to Johnson & Mills from Silas Mead for lumber. 
Date it Jan. 3, 1910. 

f 15 to George Hall from R. H. Underbill for labor. 
Date it May 12, 1910. 

$75 to L. L. Craft by Rose & Benson for taxes for 1910- 
1911. Date it Jan. 12, 1910. 



SUMMARY OF RULES FOR THE USE OF PUNC- 
TUATION MARKS AND CAPITAL LETTERS 

THE USE OF PUNCTUATION MARKS 

The Period 

Rule I. Every statement should be followed by a 

period. 
Example : John went home. 

Rule 2. Every abbreviated word should be followed 

by a period. 
Example : Jan. is the abbreviation for January. 

The Interrogation Point 

Rule. Every question should be followed by the in- 
terrogation point. 
Example : Do you know your lesson ? 

The Exclamation Point 

Rule. Interjections and expressions that denote strong 
feeling should be followed by the exclama- 
tion point. 
Example : Help I I'm drowning. 
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The Comma 

Rule I. Words inserted in a sentence should be set 

off by commas. 
Example : Yes, I think I shall go. 

Rule 2. Words used in direct address should be 

separated from the rest of the sentence 
by commas. 
Example : John, please shut the door. 

Rule 3. A short quotation should be separated from 

the rest of the sentence by commas. 
Example : He said, " I have come from Chicago." 

Rule 4. Words in a series should be separated by 

commas. 

Example: Ice, snow, hail, fog and steam are 
forms of water. 

Rule 5. A word or expression in apposition should 

be set off by commas. 

Example : Boone, the hunter, was a very brave 
man. 

Rule 6. Words in pairs should be separated by 

commas. 

Example : Men and women, boys and girls, at- 
tended the picnic. 

Rule 7. Often a comma is used to denote the omis- 
sion of a word. 
Example : I have a history, you, a geography. 
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Sule 8. The parts of a compound sentence should be 

separated by commas, unless they are 
very closely connected. 

Example : John has a pet rabbit, and George has 
a dog. 

THE USE OF CAPITAIi LETTERS 

Bule I. The first word of a sentence should begin 

with a capital letter. 
Example : Honey is sweet. 

Sule 2. Names of persons and places should begin 

with capital letters. 
Example : George Washington lived in Virginia. 

Kule 3. Titles of address or honor, if applied to a 

definite person, should begin with capital 

letters. 

Example : Uncle Ben and Aunt Mary are com- 
ing to visit us. 

Kule 4. The words / and should be capital letters. 

Example : O man-in-the-moon, I am looking at 
you. 

Kule 5. The first word of a direct quotation should 

begin with a capital letter. 
Example : He said, " Snow is frozen fog." 

Hule 6. The names of the days of the week and the 

months of the year should begin with 
capital letters. 

Example : Next Friday will be the last day of 
January. 
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Rule 7. The first word of every line of poetry should 

begin with a capital letter. 

Example : " When all the world is young, lad^ 

And all the trees are green." 

Rule 8. Names of Deity should begin with capital 

letters. 
Example : Man is the noblest work of God. 

Rule 9. Each important word in the title of a book,. 

poem, story or subject of a chapter should 
begin with a capital letter. 
Example : Longfellow wrote " The Bell of Atri.'*^ 

Rule 10. Names of the Bible or divisions of it should 

begin with capital letters. 
Example : The Psalms are poetry. 

Rule II. A word derived from a proper noun usually 

begins with a capital letter. 

Example: The tower was built by a German 
architect. 

Rule 12. A name of direction, when used as the 

name of a particular locality, should be- 
gin with a capital letter. 
Example : The North is a land of ice and snow.. 



APPENDIX 

DICTATION EXERCISES 

To the Teacher: — 

The following dictation exercises are intended to be 
used in connection with the lessons that deal with the 
use of punctuation marks, capital letters, contractions, 
abbreviations, etc. 

Exercise I 

Write from dictation the following sentences : — 

1. No, you are early. 

2. Harold, have you a knife ? 

3. Yes, I shall go to-morrow. 

4. May I have an apple, Anna? 

5. Brother, are you ready for school ? 

Exercise II 

Write from dictation the following sentences : -^ 

1. His name is James Small. 

2. George, are you twelve ? 

3. The world was made by God. 

4. This is Mrs. Charles White. 

5. My sister lives in Kansas. 

6. Every Wednesday we go for a sail. 

7. Frank and I will play ball. 

8. I. R. Jones owns the farm. 

283 
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Exercise III 

Write from dictation the following sentences : — 

1. He said, " O John, are you hurt ? " 

2. The shortest month is February. 
8. They came to see King George. 

4. Jan. is the abbreviation of January. 

5. Yes, this is the last street. 

6. The fair begins on Monday. 

7. Her name is Mary B. Rose. 

8. The name on the card was Mr. John Black. 

Exercise IV 

Write from dictation the following sentences : — 

1. I've no time for such matters. 

2. 'Tis the last rose of summer. 

3. The ship sailed o'er the stormy sea. 

4. After your work you'll need a rest. 

5. Haven't you seen the house he made ? 

6. He doesn't run fast enough to win the race. 

7. I'm sure William isn't ready for dinner. 

8. Wasn't Washington the first President of the United 

States? 

Exercise V 

Write from dictation the following sentences : — 

1. Ans. is the abbreviation of answer. 

2. At Newark the train was late. 

3. The tall sailor is Captain Brown. 

4. The Heavenly Father feeds them. 

5. Give me of your bark, O birch ti^ee. 

6. Write a letter to Miss Anna I. French. 
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7. He said, "An orange is round." 

8. No, there are no birds in the nest- 

9. John's brother has new skates. 
10. *The children sing in far Japan, 

The children sing in Spain. 

Exercise VI 

Write from dictation the following sentences : — 

1. The dealer sells apples, oranges and grapes. 

2. James swims, floats and dives. 

3. The plural of mouse is mice. 

4. No, sir, I do not know the way. 

5. She said, " Have you a sister ? " 

6. Mary, Nelly and Rose are sisters. 

7. The class reads, writes and spells. 

8. Sunday will be the first of March. 

9. Did you know I had a dog? 

10. Wheat, oats and corn are kinds of grain. 

Exercise VII 

Write from dictation the following sentences : — 

1. We use pens, ink and paper. 

2. Harry, Ruth and you are late. 

3. Yes, I have seen King Edward. 

4. They go to the Lord's house on Sunday. 

5. The roses bloom in June. 

6. Mr. William L. Strong is his father. ^ 

7. Mrs. Frank T. West is coming to-day. 

* When dictating poetry, the teacher should indicate the beginning of 
each new line. 
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8. Miss Anna S. Friend was the tall lady's name. 

9. The first three months are January, February and March, 
10. Sing a song of sixpence, 

A pocket full of rye. 

Exercise VIII - 

Write from dictation the following sentences : — 

1. One, two, three, four and five are numbers.' 

2. Hurry, Fred, we are late. 

3. He shouted, "Please bring my book." 

4. The captain's name was William. 

5. I shall visit my Uncle William. 

6. The date was April 6, 1875. 

7. The laws are made in Washington. 

8. Mrs. L. J. Near lives here. 

9. Friend, where does Mr. Smith live ? 
10. James' book was lost on the road. 
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^, an, 78. 

Abbreyiations, 14, 15. 

Abou Ben Adbem, 200. 

Accent mark, 168. 

Adjective pronouns, 254. 

Adjectives, 24^251 ; comparison of, 

251-253 ; proper, 265. 
Adverbs, 254 ; comparison of, 255. 
Alphabetical order, 16i-165, 267, 268. 
Among, between, 175. 
And, 262. 

Animal stories, 48--50, 124-126. 
Antecedent, 248. 

Ants and the Grasshopper, The, 24. 
Apostrophe, 16, 61, 62, 154. 
Apposition, 142, 235. 
Arab School in Algiers, 117. 
Awful, very, 76. 
Ax Grinding, 91. 

Balloon, The, 120. 
Barefoot Boy, The, 37. 
Battle of Blenheim, The, 104. 
Best, better, 175. 
Bills, 183, 184, 277, 278. 
Biography, 135-138, 219-221. 
Browning, 16. 
Bryant, W. C, 196, 205. 
Bundle of Sticks, The, 25. 
Business forms, 185-188, 277, 278. 
Business letters, 84-87, 182-185, 276- 
278. 

Capital letters : 

First word of a sentence, 2 ; names 
of persons, 5 ; initials, 6 ; titles of 
address, 7 ; titles of office or honor, 
8 ; names of Deity, 9 ; names of 
places, 10 ; names of months, 10 ; 



* first word of a line of poetry, 11 ; 
/ and O, 13 ; names of the days of 
the week, 13 ; first word of a direct 
quotation, 22 ; titles of books, etc., 
138; names of the Bible, 139; 
words derived from proper nouns, 
265 ; name of direction used as the 
name of a particular locality, 
266. 

Case, nominative, 233-237 ; objective, 
239 ; possessive, 238. 

Check, 185, 186. 

ChUd Handel, The, 122. 

Chimney Sweep, The, 26-32. 

Clauses, 247 ; dependent, 247 ; inde- 
pendent, 262. 

Closing phrase of a letter, 82. 

Coleridge, Samuel T., 103. 

Comma : 

Inserted words and phrases, 4^ 
144; words in direct address, 4; 
before a short quotation, 22; to 
separate words in a series, 68, 69 ; 
to set off words in apposition, 142 ; 
to separate words in pairs, 143 ; to 
denote the omission of a word, 
266 ; to separate the parts of a 
compound sentence, 267. 

Common gender, 227. 

Common nouns, 156. 

Comparison of Adjectives, 251-253; 
of Adverbs, 255, 256. 

Complete subject and predicate, 230. 

Complex sentences, 247. 

Compound predicates, 232. 

Compound sentences, 261, 262. 

Compound subjects, 231. 

Conjunctions, 260. 

Consonants, 79, 167, 168. 
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Qates, 14. 

Days of the week, 13, 14. 

Declarative sentences, 3. 

Description, 210-214. 

Diacritical marks, 166-168. 

Dickens, Charles, 213. 

Dicution exercises, 170, 171, 283-286. 

Dictionary, The use of the, 160-1^9, 

269. 
Dodge, 217. 
DofCt^ doean'tj 17, 18. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 39. 
Envelope, The, 82, 83. 
Exclamations, 141. 
Exposition, 214-219. 

Feeding Her Birds. 40. 
Feminine gender, 225. 
Figurative language, 35, 37. 
Franklin, Benjamin, 92, 93. 
Funny, strange, 76. 
Future time, 243. 

Games, Directions for plajring, 129, 

216. 
Gender, 226 ; common, 227 ; feminine, 

226 ; masculine, 225 ; neuter, 227. 
Given names, 6, 6. 
Got, have, 75. 

Grammatical predicate, 230. 
Grammatical subject, 230. 
Guess, think, 76. 

Hawthorne, 94-101, 191-196, 211. 
Heading of a letter. The, 80. 
Helping Hand, The, 46. 
Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, 209. 
Hiawatha and the Pearl-Feather, 

108-116. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 210. 
Hunt, Leigh, 200. 
Hunting Song, 103. 
Hyphen, The, 20. 

7, 13. 

Imperative sentences, 148, 149. 



In, into, 176. 

Indenting the paragraph, 23. 

Independent clause, 262. 

Indirect object, 269. 

Initial, 6. 

Interesting Things around Us, 50-53, 

133. 
Interjections, 263, 264. 
Interrogation point, 2. 
Interrogative pronoun, 246. 
Interrogative sentence, 3. 
Invitations, 272-275. 

Journey or a Visit, A, 127. 
Klngsley, Charles, 26-32. 

Landing of the Pilgrims, 208. 

Learn, teach, 70. 

Leave, lief, 78. 

Letter Writing, 79-87, 17^-182, 271- 

275. 
Lie, lay, 245. 
Like, love, 74. 
Longfellow, 106-114, 201, 202. 

Mad, angry, 77. 

Making outlines of stories, 132, 133. 

Many, lots, 174. 

Masculine gender, 225. 

May, can, 74. 

Mitchell, Donald G., 48. 

Modifiers, 152-154. 

Months, 10, 11, 13. 

Most, almost, 78. 

Mountain and the Squirrel, The, SB. 

Names, 5, 7, 10. 

Narrative, 196. 

Narrative poems, 196-202, 

Neuter gender, 227. 

Night with a Wolf, A, 107. 

Nominative case, 23a-237. 

Nouns, 58 ; common, 156 ; proper, 156. 

Number, 59^-61, 154, 155, 221-225. 

Nutting, 101. 
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Objective case, 239. 

Opening phrase of a letter, 81. 

Or, 262. 

Oranges and Lemons, 44. 

Order of the subject and predicate, 

56-68. 
Outlines, 205-210. 

Outlines of home industries, 134, 135. 
Ownership, 62. 

Paragraph, The, 23, 24, 25, 26, etc. 

Period, The, end of sentence, 2 ; ini- 
tials, 6 ; titles of address, 7 ; ab- 
breviations, 14. 

Person, 240. 

Personal pronouns, 157-159, 240, 
241. 

Phrases, 153, 154. 

Picture study, 40-47, 117-123. 

Pine-Tree Shillings, The, 191. 

Planting of the Apple Tree, The, 
205. 

Possessive case, 238. 

Predicate, 55. 

Preposition, 256. 

Prepositional phrase, 153, 154, 256. 

Pronominal adjectives, 254. 

Pronouns, 63, 64 ; personal, 157-159, 
240, 241 ; relative, 248, 249. 

Pronunciation, 165. 

Proper adjectives, 265. 

Proper nouns, 166. 

Punctuation, Rules for, 279, 280. 

Questions, 2. 

Quotations, 21, 22, 146 ; broken, 146 ; 
within quotations, 147. 

Receipts, 187, 188, 278. 
Relative pronoun, 247, 248. 
Return to the Farm, The, 42. 
Robinson Crusoe, 214. 

Sandpiper, The, 203. 
Sentences, 1-3, 148. 
Series, Words in a, 68, 69. 



Shall, will, 243. 

Silver ShiUing, The, 33-35. 

Sit, set, 244. 

Snow Image, The, 94-101. 

Southey, Robert, 106. 

Spring, 118. 

Stevenson, R. L., 12. 

Stories in outline, 130-132. 

Story of a Christmas Celebration^ 

128. 
Story of a Picnic, 126. 
Story of a Thanksgiving Celebration, 

128. 
Subject, The, 54. 
Sun and the Wind, The, 23. 
Syllable, 20. 
Synonyms, 269, 270. 

Taylor, Bayard, 108. 
Teach, learn, 76. 
Telegrams, 276, 276. 
Thaxter, Celia, 204. 
This, that, 176, 177. 
Tray, 48. 

Verb phrases, 151. 
Verbs, 64-68 ; how show time, 242. 
Village Blacksmith, The, 201. 
Vowels, 78, 166. 

Warner, C. D., 102. 

Water Drops, The, 36, 36. 

Well, good, 77. 

Whistle, The, 93. 

White-footed Deer, The, 196. 

Wind, The, 12. 

Wish, loant, 77. 

Words having the same sound, 69-73,. 

169-171. 
Words having similar meanings,. 

178. 
Words often misused, 176, 244-246. 
Words wrongly used for each other,, 

74-78, 172-176. 

Yes and no, 3. 
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